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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the Nrw-ENGLAND 


or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JUST OUT, 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and com 
Corneville ” by Planquet 
music, the acting, scenery, and costuming 
within the reach of amateurs, it is sure to be 
sively given and enjoyed. ie my) lively French 
scenés, contrasting with events in the haunted : 
make a spirited combination. Words unobjectionable. 
Price, $1.50, 


WHITE ROBES, the new Sun 
Book by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be one of the 
most successful books of its oar it is undeniably 
one of the sweetest and best. It will pay to buy one, if 
only to sing from at home. Price, 35 cents. 


VOICE OF WORSHIP bs L.O. Emerson. $9. 











-school Song 


THE TEMPLE, by W. O. ins. $9 per doz. 
NEW METHOD ror SINGING-CLASSES, 
by A. N. Johnson. $6 per dozen. 


The above are our three newest ay hool books, 
The first two have a full set of tunes for Choirs. 


See full lists of New Sheet Music, every week in the: 


Musical Record. That is the way to keep well in- 
formed of all new issues. _ Mailed for 6 cents. 
Wait for.these books (almost through the press): 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, by J. H. Tenney. 

AMERICAN ANTHE ° 

P IRGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK, 
by A. N. Johnson. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


STUDENTS OF MUSIC! 


21 Reasons in Favor of Conservatory System. 
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1. Economy. Cost of tuition only $15. 

2. 300 years established in Europe; 25 years’ success- 
ful experience in America, 

3. Mind matched with mind sharpens intellect. 

4. Diffidence overcome b pate performance in 
class and in Conservatory and Music halls. 

5. Each pupil has the benefit of whole-hour lessons. 

6. 125 hours’ musical instruction in a single term. 

7. The lesson a recitation; no waste of time. 

8. Laudable ambition to excel. 

9. Pupils carefully graded, and promoted according 
to profi e 

10, The ablest instructors. 


11. Mendelssohn says it has advantages over private 
instruction; it produces industry, spurs on to emula- 
pene) and preserves against one-sidedness of education 
and taste. 


12. Musical atmosphere of the Conservatory con- 
ducive to broader culture. 

13. The best instructors educated in Europe are 
graduates of conservatories. 

14. A finished musical education, from the first ru- 
diments to final graduation. 

45. Its graduates rank high and fill the best positions. 

16. Frequent recitals by eminent artists. 

17. Access to fine musical library. 

18. The class system in the Conservatory is the same 
as in our colleges and best ls. 
| 19. All branches in music, languages, and elocution. 

20, The London Choir says: “The New-England 
Conservatory of Music is far in advance of our own 
Academy, and indeed of every English institution.” 

21. Hi *s Monthly characterizes it_as the Model 
Music School of the age. 





Send for Circular. Next term begins Dec. 1, The 
public are cordially invited to call. 


E. TOUBRJEE, Director, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 


The Saturday Magazine. 


THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
wpe SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 


Stories, social ne a = popular science from the 
Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
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Gives much more for the money than other 
grade in America, and is offered a iealied 
period to at an 


Extraordinary Special Discount. 


Two Dollars , (falleprice $3.50) ; or One 
Dollar ($1.00) ym Ah eg Samples aa doko (in 


NO SERIALS. 
You ean begin at any time ; but now is the best. 


f 
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were required, thirty tons of slate were used in its roofing. 


of this mammoth building. 

Now ts your Opportunity. If 

t= Latest Illustrated Newspaper, ( 
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WHAT A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 2 P70 voud makes & fren ot 
Years present. In order that this 
uare Piano, boxed 
255,00, the above is 
New and Elegant U, 
e Reeds, Thirteen (13)Stops. Twe (2) Knee 
&c. Warranted Six Years, all the 
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. GrNew ol, Cover, Hook $148 & upwards. 
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a hundred thousand of 
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So great has 
in 14 last year.) Iam compelled to erect 
Situated as itis on one of the finest locations in N. J., at 
t nged to Beatty, by act of council in honor ‘of the 
within one hundred yards of the Junction of four different rail- 
of this immense structure can be gained from the Lae gs 8 In its construction over three hundred tons of lumber 


horse power, drives over $9,000 worth of the finest wood working machin 
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‘ou do not want one for your own fi 
oliday Edition) Semt Free. (27 Please show this Holiday 


DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New 
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1879 BEATTY'S 1880 


BEATTY cemras. 


st 

Rosewood fancy Mouldings, new vernents, 

elegantly finished. Three Stri Racht when box- 

ed, over 1,000 bs. Seven one-third (7 1-3) octave, full agraffe 

gopie, eonea ne yoavwe case, all round eens, a 
carv' eggs an eav Be tine and mouki- 

ings all around the case, back Ralshed came as front. Theatty" 

very latest full iron frames, bars and extra 

ed new scale, overstrung bass, prone @rand 4 

desk, carved pedal, ivory PA nts, Capped mers, 

andevery improvement which can in any way tend to 

the perfection of the instrument has been Itis a 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Newvork. 


A reliahle Educational Bureau, Established 1855. 
PRINCIPALS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, TEACHERS, 
and others may confer with one of the Secretaries 


IN BOSTON 


November 2'st and 22d, 10 A.M. to 3 P.mw., at Messrs, 
WILLIAM WARE & Company's, 47 Franklin St. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary, 
2446 30 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN — 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer, Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 


Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Unton Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


2392u A, ZUBLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston, 
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In this age of the press, half of the inflt- 
ences which mould the minds and char- 
acters of the young must be drawn from 
what they read in hours of recreation. 
Thoughtful parents, therefore, are deeply 
interested in providing for their children 
books and papers which are at once at- 
tractive, useful, and free from harmful ten- 
dencies. Unfortunately, however, much 
of the reading now offered to the young 
is void of intellectual stimulus, much of 
it appeals to and cultivates a vicious 
taste,and some of it seems even to aim at 
corrupting the heart. With a view to 
counteracting the evils which have every- 
where followed the dissemination of such 
literature, and to supplying the great ju- 
venile public of America with the best 
and fittest literary entertainment which 
genius and enterprise can furnish, the 
publishers of HAarpPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
ropose to issue an illustrated weekly 
ournal of amusement and instruction for 
the young, at a price which shall place its 
advantages within the reach of every 
family in the woyey A 
The conductors of this journal,—avoid- 
ing, on the one hand, the objectionable 
features of sensational juvenile literature, 


Address 





To Parents and Guardians. 


HARPHRS YOUNG PEOPLE 


An Illustrated Weekly. 


and, on the other, that austere, moralizing 
tone which repels the youthful reader,— 
will endeavor to gratify the healthful 
and vivid imagination of the young, to 
awaken their enthusiasm for what is 
good and noble, and to guide their minds 
into channels of thought, study, conduct, 
and occupation that will tend to make 
them useful and happy men and women. 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE will contain 
attractive serial stories, and the interval 
of only a few days between the numbers 
will not suffer the reader's interest to 
wane. There will, also, be beautiful illus- 
trations, short stories, poems, anecdotes, 
sketches of foreign countries, narratives 
of daring and adventure, suggestions for 
ames and athletic exercises, wit and 
umor, Editor's Post-Office Box, &c,—in 
short, everything that can stimulate and 
satisfy the intelligent curiosity of boys 
and girls. Every effort will be made to 
furnish variety, and to make each suc- 
cessivé{Number more attractive than its 
predecessor. 
Harper’s YounG PEeopie will be issued 
every Earp beginning on the 4th of 
November, 1879. 


TERMS. — Four Cents a Number. Single subscriptions, one year, $1.50; five subscriptions, one year, 
$7.00,—payable in advance. Postage free. Subscriptions may begin with any number. When no time is spec- 
ified, it will be understood that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued after the receipt of 
order. Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk or loss. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 








terms, 
roe Boston, MASS, 
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INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


(ar Thirteen Numbers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HAR- 
PER’s WEEKLY /or 1880 ; or, HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and HARPER’s WEEKLY will be sent to any address 
for one year, commencing with the first Number of Hagren’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt 
for the two Periodicals. 


of $5.00 
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_ MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillin; . The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dine 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 
Address JOHN D. EMACK & CoO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO 


Catalogues on application. 
CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Work. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

oe -e cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
“ Ti.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
“ W.— h. and Chemical Ap 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILANUM 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDsS, 
Made only by the , 
New York Silicate Book Slate 
191 FULTON 8T., ¥. Y, 

















$1,000. 4 
ZZ 
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a 
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« 











us (193 pp.) 








Send for sample and circular, 161 zz 
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_ MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. 1350 each: Accessories, Mountin 
Implements oa} aterials, and Prepared Objects o 
every desc ree, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid [lustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on a 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g 

1016 Chestnut St., PHILA ELPHIA. 
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Best Known. Sseirenra. 1824. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


**Triamph” & ‘‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kind 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages. and 
over 300 illustrations. 
Au A DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Serd for sample to BAKER,PRATT &Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


HELL? Ss 


Folding Book-Case 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


If you want to conduct your 
Sunday School Library so 
as to 


Save Time, 
Save Trouble, 
Save Expense, 
Save all Writing, 
Save the Loss of Books 


and make the labor of ex- 
changing volumes a pleasant 
task instead of a piece of 
drudgery,—if you want to 
“arry on your work as a Li- 
brarian with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier,—if you want 
to run this important de- 
partment with the system 
with which a railroad is run, 
—in a word, if you want to 
make use of the very «imm- 
plest and best method 
ever devised for working a 
Sunday School Library, and 
thereby secure all the above- 
named and many other de- 
cided advantages, then USE 
HILL’S FOLDING BOOK- 


























CASE. Address 
Cc. &. MILL, 
235 nseenansatinned Pa. 








School, ‘Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 
foo Sho Pankeane uke 


only eer and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no ae 8° ogee, 


Hew-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Bostox. 


NE ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address ¥F. B. Snow. 

























| HALL & BENJAMIN, 
|} 191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
} SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Bent free on receipt of 12 cts. 


body; relieves debility or nervousness ; 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


| 


| §a@m~ For sale by miier-osld or by mail, $1.00. 





A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


|THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 


It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New + -~ panes 
5 





—- NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples. 6c. NIOHOLS & HALL. 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL Y 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

siteaehabenant & Ti » Cnatonem, oO. 


















Sold at all Stationers, or sent on receipt of $1.50 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importers and — of Drawing dated é Materials, 
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cils! 





others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronounce them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 0CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, NEW FoRkp 




















Importer and Manufacturer of 


FSchool and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus acellent Design | at ine rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure | B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 
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AT TTLEBOR®: 
aia BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 














ER S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on appHoation. 
OODLANDErssc: 


: J LATEST ! Jansen, M 
& Co. Chi oO. 
Day School Sis ce rOxS 


By S. Ww. 


UBSCRIBE to > Tax Jounwa L should 

ag for new Premium 
List and spec se aS = md e enveeins among 
Teachers and friends. endid Premiwms are 
on the list. Address THos. wt —~ ba Publisher, 


7. 
| 16 oe Street, Boston. Mass. 231 
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WENO. OTECE. 25 SRRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


AVOI Ds the annoyance > of chalk-dust by wsing An- 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for sam omate to BAKER, Ppa valuable in 
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n-| Jom PUBLISHED_SENT FREE. Com- 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


HL CL/MAX 
BLA Ch- BOARD 








Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H, FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 





Board of Education, Vermont, — “The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—*I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON, ROBERT M. LUSHER, State 
Public Education, New leans, La.—“Th iinve booted 
Po Climax, and ‘deem it excellent.”’ 

From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa,—“ We fe sontdor the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED,” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mansfield, Pa.—“ 
have carefally and faithfully tested the Beasere ae 
py Jou, one op ong ne the BEST we have seen. We 

ave now tse ten doze 
pases by Geirees.* nN; 80 you see, we prove our 


tar Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 


" Vv. G. SURTIS, Manufacturer, 
Corry, Penn. 








of , containing 
information for Address PaxTEa 


& CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand 8t., N. ¥,' & Co., Publishers, 7 Wall Be New York. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 245 m 
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° ONCE. 


BY GEO. 8S. BURLEIGH. 
There are no days like the other days, 
The sweet, mysterious Once, 
When we had best times and merriest plays, 
Brave rowing and gallant hunts! 
No cycle of history stands so deep 
In the golden purple haze, 
No dream so fairy in careless sleep 
As the day-dream of those days. 


There were nooks that no man ever saw 
Since the loss of Aladdin’s lamp; 
Caverns of magic in buckwheat straw, 
In the rye-ricks and golden camps! 
Then apples were better than oranges now, 
And oranges better than gold; 
Then the crow-nest up in the tallest bough 
Flung challenges to the bold. 


The summer pool where we dived and swam 
Was achasm, how dark and deep! 

And where we leaped from the saw-mill dam 
Sam Patch would have feared to leap! 

But the dingy, pitiful thing has shrunk 
Till its hardly shoulder-high ; 

And the bird that caws on the stunted trunk, 
You can see the wink of his eye! 


No man can reckon the eye of a Boy 
In his endless, fresh forenoon, 

When a year outlasted the siege of Troy, 
And every night had a moon! 

I remember a hundred Christmases, 
And a hundred July suns; 

And a thousand bristling chestnut-trees 
We clubbed and climbed up,—Once. 


What beautiful pike, what splendid trout, 
We caught in the roaring brook; 
That school of giants has all run out, 
Not a fin left worth the hook! 
The raging torrent has dried up so 
It is only a sedgy rill, 
And the mountain that fed it has stooped so low 
As to stand for a little hill! 


The poor old world has shrivelled away 
To a paltry pinch of mud, 

Not a tithe so big as it was one day,— 
O, long before the Flood, 

When I was a Boy, and boys were smart, 
And Time crept by with a staff! 

Now, his years get round before they start, 
For they run by telegraph! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mopet Scxuoors. — Normal schools rest their claims 
to the support of the State and the people, upon the as- 
sumption that they are preparing a more skillful class 
of practical teachers. Whether or not they do this, de- 
pends mainly upon the use they make of their model 
schools. No one should be graduated who is not an ex- 
pert in the school-room. Whatever the character or 


scholarship, a want of skill in imparting instruction or 
in handling a class should be fatal to graduation.—J. P. 
Wickersham, State Supt. of Pa. 


Tue Dury or rue State To Epucate. — Modern 
civilization has decided finally that no nation can afford 
to leave the masses of its people in ignorance, and as 
they cannot educate themselves, the expense must be 
borne by the public. This was doubtless the intention 
of those who framed our government, for, instead of 
placing authority in the hands of a special class born to 
rule as of divine right, they threw upon the people the 
necessity for improvement by giving to each one the 
power of obtaining the highest honors. And so it has 
happened, in this regard, that what in other countries 
has been left somewhat to chance or accident, is here 
regulated and controlled by law. And now the respon- 
sibility rests with those who have in charge our system, 
to see that its practical workings are kept up to the 
standard of the past. Let them see to it that the youth 
of the State are provided with teachers who will impart 
to them not only the knowledge that may be found- 
written down in books, but also the far more important 





lessons from what may be termed the unwritten law; 
to lead them to the knowledge of what high tone and 
honor demand, and compel them at all times to listen to 
its callings ; tolay before them the necessity of learning to 
obey in order that they, too, at some future day may 
know how to rule; and, above all, to impress upon them 


the importance of their obligations to their fellowmen. 
If this can be done in the true spirit, we have no fear 
but that education will continue to be the greatest 
source of strength that we possess as a nation. — Gov. 
John Lee Carroll, Maryland. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. — There is no question but 
that the teachers in our public schools should be better 
paid; and there is also no question that an educated, 
thorough, and liberal service should be demanded of 
them. At present teachers cannot be severely blamed 
if, with the poor rewards held out to them, they do not 
better prepare themselves for their work. “The mat- 
ter for wonder is,” says The Telegraph, of Philadelphia, 
“that teachers who are at all qualified should be ob- 
tained for such rates of pay, and it is certain that the 
service of the schools holds out the smallest possible in- 


ducements for intelligent and capable men and women 
to remain in it a moment longer than the direst neces- 
sity compels.” —New- York Tribune. 


Too many Strupies.—Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, 
England, complains that the English are falling into 
the educational view of the Americans,—that is to say, 
they are crowding too many studies into the schools. 
He thinks it does not matter so much how many things 
children learn, as that they should learn well what they 


do learn. In which opinion the judicious churchman is 
not alone, although the average American school com- 
mittee will not agree with him.—Zx. 


Drawina. — Important as this knowledge is to the 
artist and artisan, it is still more soto the teacher. He 
cannot explain a problem in geometry, astronomy, nat- 
ural philosophy, or even a chemical reaction, without 
constructing a figure. Mathematical geography, at- 
mospheric circulation, meteorology, anatomy, and many 
other branches of physical science, require figures for 
intelligent explanation ; and even syntactical relations 
are much more readily comprehended when presented 
to the eye and ear both, than when presented to the ear 
alone. But the art of drawing assists the teacher in 
government as well as in instruction. Children will 
draw in school, lawfully if they can, stealthily if forbid- 
den, because the desire is instinctive and cannot be re- 
pressed. Activity is a law of child-life, and as soon as 
the child is brought under restraint without suitable 
employment, there arises a conflict between him and 


his surroundings. This antagonism should be overcome, 
not by the removal of restraint, but by giving him em- 
ployment, that will prevent it from chafing. — D. C. 
John, A.M., Prin. State Normal Sch., Mankato, Minn. 


Tue Sretting Rerorm.—It is urged that the spell- 
ing reform will render obsolete all existing libraries 
and printed literature. This will in time no doubt 
prove to be the fact, just as the early editions of Shakes- 
peare are now obsolete. ‘I'he spelling in those early edi- 
tions has been changed to keep pace with the changes 
of two centuries. We see no reason why the same 
progress cannot continue through all literature more re- 
cent. It will be gradual; and no libraries will become 
obsolete during the life-time of any who have achieved 
the feat of learning to spell under the present methods. 
If in our new books, we spell give and live without the 
silent e, we shall be wondering, in a few years, how we 
ever tolerated a custom which spelled the verb “ to live” 








and the adjective “live,” in the same manner precisely, 
and yet pronounced them div and live. In making sim- 
ple changes of this character, it is not necessary to re- 
learn the spelling of the language.— Utica Herald. 


TEACHING, A Proress1on.—What is wanted for the 
best work in the school-room is a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the processes in the development of the mind, 
joined with knowledge of rational methods adapted to 
these processes ; and behind all, a belief in the dignity 
of the profession and a determination to uphold it. 
Teaching has hard work, in some quarters, to vindicate 
its professional claims. It has been consigned to the 
border-land between an occupation and a profession, 


and even now it seems too much to claim that it isa 
profession in the stricter sense in which medicine and 
law are called such. Yet, it fulfills the requirements of 
a profession, and certainly the interests it involves are 
great enough to gain it recognition as such.—J. 7. L., 
in The Lever, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








A MUCH-NEGLECTED STUDY. 





BY ALFRED HENNEQUIN, A. M., UNIV. OF MICHIGAN, 


Within the last two or three years the advisability 
and non-advisablity of studying the modern languages 
in our schools and colleges, — likewise the different 
methods to be used, to bring about satisfactory results, 
if this study is to be pursued, — have been so much dis- 
cussed by many of our leading educators that it may 
not seem at all out of place to bring the whole question 
once more before the American public, seeing that no 
thorough understanding has yet been reached, on ac- 
count of one important point, — Time, — having been 
left out. 

And first of all, let me ask one question: What is 
understood by modern languages? Is it the study of 
all the North and South-European tongues, or merely 
French and German? I have consulted over three 
hundred catalogues of the leading high schools, acade- 
mies, and universities of this country, and, with very 
few exceptions, I find that French and German are the 
only two languages involved in the technical term mod- 
ern, when applied to the study of languages. 

The first point to be discussed is, therefore, this: 
Shall French and German be taught in our schools and 
colleges ? I do not hesitate to answer this question in 
the affirmative, and proceed to give good reasons for 
doing so. 

An official report tells us that not more than one per 
cent. of the 300,000 prisoners who were sent to Ger- 
many in 1870-1 could speak the German language, — 
those from Alsace and Lorraine not being included. On 
the other hand, another official report informs us that 90 
per cent. of the German officers are yood French schol- 
ars, and that 35 per cent. of the remainder of the Ger- 
man army can speak and read French. That the knowl- 
edge of French has been truly advantageous to the pros- 
perity of the German nation, cannot be denied. I do not 
refer merely to the use the officers and soldiers made of 
this language during the Franco-Prussian war; but to 
the use the German people make of French in the daily 
and various pursuits of life. French papers are read in 
Germany by a large majority of the educated people. 
French scientific and other reviews are to be found in 
all the libraries, and on the tables of the principal 
cafés of the larger cities of the country, and read ea- 
gerly by hundreds every day. The German student 
does not read translations of French works; he wants, 





and finds, the original published in his country. But 
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what does all this prove? That in a country where ed- 
ucation stands foremost, French is considered a lan- 
guage that should be acquired. If so in Germany, why 
not in the United States? Have we less need, in this 
country, to observe and to profit by what is going on in 
France than the Germans have? If the German stu- 
dent desires some profit from the knowledge of French, 
cannot the American student likewise be benefited by 
the knowledge of the same? Finally, is a translation 
ever worth the original? Are reviews translated? Is 
the professional or business man to gain anything by 
the reading of reviews and papers, putting aside works 
bearing on his special study or aim ? 

Let us now consider the question in reference to the 
use of the German language in this country. Every 
professional man, every business man may be called 
upon to speak German, not once, but several times a 
day. In some cities of the West, German is as useful 
to him as English. It seems to me that this one state- 
ment is sufficient to decide whether German should be 
taught or not in our schools and colleges, putting aside 
all the other considerations brought forth in favor of 
French, which also apply to German. I therefore re- 
repeat it again: French and German should be taught 
in our schools and colleges; but how taught? 

The much-discussed question of methods naturally 
arises here. Shall the old or the new method be used ? 
In other words, as some please to call it, shall the wn- 
natural or natural method be used ? 

Before proceeding any further, allow me a few words 
of explanation, in reference to the words old and new, 
applied to the study of languages: Old means the es- 
tablished custom of teaching languages by means of 
text-books, — grammars, readers, translators, diction- 
aries, etc. New means just the opposite,—no grammar 
especially. Let the teacher speak and gesticulate, and 
in due time the scholar will also speak the language 
taught. The old method means to learn the grammar 
of a language first, then to proceed to read and to speak ; 
the new method teaches the spoken language first, and 
then, still without books, proceeds to teach you how to 
read, and finally the grammar. Which of these two 
methods is the better? Neither one nor the other is 
the better as matters stand at present in our schools 
and colleges,—in other words, neither are good. And 
yet, both would be excellent if time enough were only 
given to the study of French and German. 


In the 300 catalogues referred to above, I have made 
many curious observations. For instance, in 9 colleges 
French is studied three years. In all the other cases, 
40 weeks is not quite the average time given to either 
one or the other language. Let us now see what can 
be accomplished in 40 weeks, first with the old method, 
and afterward with the new or natural one. 

In forty weeks a good scholar, under a competent 
teacher, may obtain a very general idea of the principles 
upon which the language is based; in other words, he 
may learn what is styled the French or German gram- 
mar, and with the use of a dictionary read easy works, 
annotated for the use of students. 

In forty weeks the same scholar, also under a compe- 
tent teacher, can learn to speak either French or Ger- 
man,— if by speaking we mean making one’s self about 
understood in a foreign tongue, and understanding 
about as much as one can say. 

The college year being ended, the study of -French or 
German ceases. In the first case, if the student does 
not continue to read extensively, he will soon forget all 
he has learned. On the other hand, unless the student 
finds numerous opportunities to speak, he will also soon 
forget all he has been able to say. 

Of what use, then, has been the knowledge acquired, 
whether it be according to the old or new method? I 
do not hesitate to say that it has been time lost, and 
nothing more. 

Though opposed, on the whole, to what is called the 
natural method, I do not pretend to exclude conversa- 


nine cases out of ten, college students will not aim at 
speaking either French or German. What they want 
is to be able to read with ease and understandingly, sci- 
entific, philological, or philosophical works written in 
these languages, so as to be able to keep up with the 
times, and not merely rely upon what is published in 
This certainly applies to 
the majority of college students. The time given to 
French and German in our colleges is not enough even 
to accomplish this. 


this country and England. 


Those who want conversation, want something more 
Not 
much more can be accomplished in one year. What 
then? If French and Germanare to be studied in our 
schools and colleges, let these studies be important ones. 
Three years would be enough, whether the old or new 
method were used to teach the scholar, not merely the 
As mat- 


than to be able to understand a colloquial exercise. 


grammar and reading, but also conversation. 
ters stand, French and German are neglected studies. I 
care not for methods,—a competent teacher follows no 


special method, — what I ask is time. Unless this be 
granted, this study will continue to be a failure in most 
of our schools and colleges. 








SHALL WE SWING WITH THE PENDULUM? 


BY ANNIE B. WINSOR. 





Shall we swing full length with the educational pen- 
dulum ? Its tendency, like that of other pendulums, 
is to go very nearly as far from the centre in the new 
direction as it went in the old, and is it worth while to 
abandon one eccentricity merely to rush into another ? 

Hitherto the children in our public schools have 

spent nine years over five “ Readers,” and at the end 
they cannot read a page out of any other book at sight, 
however glibly they may reel off, even with their eyes 
shut, the stock pieces in those five. So now toss the 
Readers away, let the children never study a reading- 
lesson again, but read always at sight. So the pendu- 
lum swings. 
Shall we all swing with it? oris it wiser to try to 
gain the advantages of the new course without losing 
those of the old? Reading at sight by one member of 
the class to the rest is an excellent thing; it stimu- 
lates interest, accustoms the eye and the mind of the 
reader to impromptu work, and trains the ears of the 
listeners to understand what they hear without the aid 
of the eyes. By all means, then, let us have much 
reading at sight. 

Sut, on the other hand, is there no good to the child, 
in preparing a reading-lesson, in studying out for him- 
self the words and sentences he is to read? Is there 
no advantage to be gained from the recitation, where 
all eyes are bent on the same page, and each child 
knows what to expect from the reader, and is on the 
alert with criticism and suggestion when that expecta- 
tion is disappointed? Shall we give up these long- 
tried benefits. 

Let us, rather, use the Readers even more than be- 
fore, but more wisely. Better dispense with arithmetics 
and geographies, and trust to blackboard and wall-maps 
and our own wits to make up the deficiency, than give 
up the Readers, with their exhaustless capabilities. 
What then can we get out of them? Reading and 
spelling of course, but what else ? 

If- the lesson has been learned at the seat, the teach- 
er’s first question to the class, before the books are 
opened, should be, “ What is the lesson about ?” And 
this question should be fully answered before the read- 
ing begins. It is so easy to read page after page cor- 
rectly without taking any notice of its meaning, and 
without receiving any accurate impression on the mind, 
that children cannot too soon be required to notice what 
they are reading, and to be able to give a good account 
of it, even after only once reading. Half the difficulty 
which is encountered in the higher schools in learning 
lessons in history, geography, etc., comes from the habit 





tion from the class-room. More time is all I ask. In 


of careless reading, or rather the want of a habit of in- 





sisting on a clear-cut, definite impression being made on 
the mind, by every sentence that passes through the eye 
or ear. 

Then the repetition of the story gives opportunity for 
instruction in language, and for the correction (not so 
particular, however, as to discourage the little narrator), 
of the common errors, grammatical and other, that 
creep into the childish speech. 

Then comes the reading of the lesson, and every one 
knows what that should be,—natural, fluent, expressive, 
with not too little emphasis, and certainly with not too 
much. ‘The distressing recurrence of the downward in- 
flection for the sake of making up monotony, is one of 
the most trying tricks of well-meaning efforts at reform. 
If a child hesitates for a word, by all means let the 
teacher help him to make it out by the sounds of the 
letters, or in some cases let him be told at once by the 
teacher, or by some child called on todo it; but let him 
not be exposed, at the slightest hesitation, to a shower 
of words hurled at him from a dozen quarters at once 
by the over-attentive ones, always on the watch for a 
slip. I have seen nervous children completely thrown 
off their balance by the dread of this horrid attack, and 
unable to think of a single word, for fear the others 
would think of it first, and scream it at him. 

After the reading comes the linguistic study of the 
piece, and this includes not only the thorough under- 
standing of every word and every allusion in it, but in- 
numerable exercises, which may be so varied as to give 
constantly fresh interest and increasing knowledge of 
that “one essential” to a good education, — the Eng- 
lish language. Lessons in synonyms muy be given in 
their simplest forms to very young children, and will 
supply questions of increasing difficulty as the classes 
advance. ‘‘ What word could you use instead of ‘ 
“ Would it mean exactly the same?” “Is there any 
sentence in which you could use one of these words where 
the other would not do?” and soon. The field offered 
by synonyms is vast, and stretches into regions of diffi- 
culty that will tax the powers of the high-school stu- 
dents after years of training. 





The selection of names of things, then of qualities, of 
words expressing actions, etc., may be given as exer- 
cises long before any technical, grammatical education 
is worth while. But, for my part, I cannot but think 
that the educational pendulum has, in some places, swung 
too far in its horrified start away from the barren tech- 
nicalities of the old grammar-teaching. I cannot see 
that it is any harder for children to sort out the names 
of things and people from their reading-lesson than to 
sort out the squares or triangles from a heap of mixed 
forms; and I cannot see why it is any harder for them 
to learn to call these words nowns than it is to learn the 
names of any of their playthings. I see no advantage, 
either, in the modern substitutions for the old gram- 
matical names. Noun seems to me as easy to remem- 
ber as “‘name-word”; adjectiveas “ quality-word”; and 
surely “action-word” is no improvement, either in 
brevity, accuracy, or intelligibility over the old-fashioned 
verb. 

A lesson in writing,—that is, in composition,—should 
accompany every reading-lesson, and for this purpose 
the ingenious teacher will devise a variety of exercises : 
Rewriting a sentence or a paragraph in different lan- 
guage, or substituting other words instead of certain 
specified ones, so as not to change the meaning; chang- 
ing a whole story, a short one, by telling it of one child 
or animal instead of several, or vice versa, as the case 
may be; taking the close of a story and altering it en- 
tirely, so as to make it end differently, moral and all ; 
taking a list of the leading words in a story, and writ- 
ing the story from memory so as to bring them in prop- 
erly, or writing, with their aid, another story, entirely 
different from that in the book; turning poetry into 
prose, either literally, verse»by verse, or freely, giving 
the whole narrative in a prose form and in the pupil’s 
own words; giving an abstract, in a page,.of a piece 





occupying several pages, 
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These are only a few of the many exercises that 
may be arranged from a reading-book. They are 
perhaps, mostly adapted to the upper grades, but 
even for the younges tchildren, this writing should 
never be omitted. The very beginners can write 
the name of the lesson or the first sentence, or the 
things in the picture, or the words with three letters, 
or some little sentence of their own making; or can fill 
blanks in short sentences with words that make sense. 


All the essentials of English grammar, by which I 
mean those points of discrimination which require only 
intelligence and attention on the part of the pupil, and 
which are partly the effect and partly the cause, of the 
thorough understanding of what is read,—all these es- 
sentials, as distinguished from mere technicalities and 
grammatical intricacies, fit only for the high school, can 
be easily, pleasantly, and advantageously learned from 
the Readers. Subject and predicate, and the analysis 
of simple sentences, if presented rationally, is very in- 
teresting and perfectly intelligible to children from ten 
to twelve, and can be constantly illustrated from the 
Reader, and exemplified in their own daily compositions, 
in so thorough a way that they can never forget it, be- 
cause it has become perfectly their own, and has not 
been merely learned for a grammar lesson, recited, and 
left behind. 

And as with grammar, so with rhetoric, from the 
earliest years, where figures of speech and beauties of 
diction can be pointed out to even young children,—on 
by gradual stages, till in the later years of the gram- 
mar school, all the more important rhetorical rules and 
figures can be studied from the reading-lessons, and re- 
produced in the written exercises. 

It is needless to point out the familiarity that can be 
gained with interesting periods of history, with impor- 
tant points in geography, with questions of natural his- 
tory, with literary biography, and with the lives and 
works of the best authors, by a thorough study of every 
reading lesson. Research into cyclopedias and other 
books of reference, should be required to such a degree as 
is suited to the capacity of each class, and “ supplement- 
ary ” reading should often be supplied, that would give 
the context of the extract given in the Reader. 

I end as I began: let our Readers be studied more, 
rather than less; not for the -sake of being able to pro- 
duce a perfect mechanical reading of any piece on ex- 
hibition-days, with every inflection just so, and every 
word glibly pronounced, but for the sake of teaching 
our pupils how to study thoroughly this precious lan- 
guage of ours, in order that they may better enjoy, more 
intelligently appreciate the works of the best authors, out- 
side the Readers, both now and through all their future 
years. 








GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NuMBER IV. 


LESSON X. 

1. With closed fists, bent elbows, body and arms 
stiff, neck well back, head up, trot easily and noiselessly 
and in strict time, on the toes, once round the room. 

LESSON XI. 

1. Raise left foot far out in front, stoop slowly down 
wholly on other foot. 

2. Rise slowly, then do the same with right foot. 

This is a very difficult exercise, and should be tried 
only once at first. 

LESSON XII. 

1. Gradually draw the head and shoulders backward 
as far as possible, keeping the rest of the body steadily 
vertical. 

2. Return slowly to position. 

LESSON XIII. 

1. Holding the body and head firmly erect, and arms 
akimbo, throw the elbows and shoulders forcibly back. 

2. Let them return to place. 


THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


BY MRS. E. H. MORSE, 
‘Now I lay me,’ say it darling: 
* Lay me,’ lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O’er her folded finger-tips. 


‘ Down to sleep,’ ‘ to sleep,’ she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low. 

‘I pray the Lord,’ I gently added, 
* You can say it all, I know.’ 


‘Pray the Lord,’ —the words came faintly, 
Fainter still, ‘my soul to keep’; 
On my knee her head sank gently, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 
‘Mamma, God knows all the rest.’ 


O, the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry! 








EDUCATION AT PARIS. 


[Dr. John E, Bradley, principal of the Albany High School, 
was one of the American Commissioners to the Paris Expo- 
sition, and was designated to report on the Educational Ex- 
hibits. The following article from his pen on Paris Educa- 
tion will be of interest.—Ep. } 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, 

Infant schools of various names and grades abound in 
the large cities of Europe. Indeed, not to mention the 
hospitals and asylums, multitudes of children come more 
or less under the guardianship and instruction of teach- 
ers and nurses in the créches long before they are old 
enough to go to school. Créche is the name given 
to the public nursery, where poor working-women can 
leave their infants in the morning when they go to 
their work and take them home at night. One might 
at first regret that these children should thus be de- 
prived of a mother’s tenderness all day, but it is prob- 
able that they receive quite as judicious care and atten- 
tion as the children of the wealthier classes who are left 
so largely to the tender mercies of servants and nurses 
at home. At all events, such institutions seem to be, 
if not a necessity, a most benevolent provision for both 
mother and child. Attention is given to all things that 
bear upon the health and comfort as well as the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral development of the child. The 
nurses are chosen with the utmost care, and physicians 
regularly visit each créche and inspect all its sanitary 
arrangements, as well as prescribe for the sick. 

After the créche come the kindergarten and the Salle 
d’Asyle, the former being generally designed for those 
who are able to pay tuition, the latter for those who are 
too poor to pay; the former more distinctively German, 
the latter largely French. The Salle d’Asyle receive 
their pupils at a very early age, and make very little at- 
tempt to grade or classify them. The number of pupils 
is generally small, and as little restraint as possible is 
imposed upon their freedom. The children are received 
in a large entrance-hall, where they leave their outside 
garments. The school-rooms themselves contain very 
little furniture, except the long, low benches for the 
children and the chair for the teacher. There is usually 
a case in which the objects used in teaching are kept, a 
small blackboard, a stand for pictures or figures, and a 
few cradles for the younger ones when they grow weary. 
A considerable portion of the room is kept free from in- 
cumbrance, to afford an open space in which the chil- 
dren perform their evolutions and exercises. A yard or 
playground, carefully adapted and arranged for the pur- 
pose, is considered essential to the Salle d’Asyle. The 
teaching is, of course, far from systematic. The 
little ones are taught a variety of calisthenic exercises, 
some of which border on the military drill, and various 
games and exercises. Object-lessons and stories on a 
great variety of subjects,—often including theology and 
demonology,—are given at brief intervals. Learning to 
read, count, draw, and sing seem to be largely post- 
poned, though some attention is given to these subjects. 
The underlying theory appears to be to awaken the 


OURNAL OF RDUCATION. 





will gratify it and lead it to further acquisitions of 
knowledge. In the oral lessons, the pupils are con- 
stantly questioned upon what they have been told, and 
encouraged to express their ideas in language of their 
own. While open to some grave objections, it must be 
confessed that the Salles d’ Asyle are in the main well 
managed; and adapted to meet the requirements of a 
very large class in every country where they exist. 
About 25,000 children are in the Salles d’ Asyle of Paris. 

The companion institution, the kindergarten, is al- 
ready widely and favorably known in this country; in- 
deed, some of the best kindergartens in the world are 
to be found in St. Louis and other American cities. In 
the United States educational exhibit were some fine 
specimens of children’s weaving and drawing, and other 
scholars’ work from such schools in various parts of the 
country. Besides these articles, schools of this class in 
France, Hungary, and Belgium exhibited specimens of 
children’s needlework, and many fine models in clay and 
plaster purporting to have been made by pupils. 

In some respects, the instruction in the kindergarten 
is quite similar to that in the Salle d’ Asyle. Objects 
are substituted for books, the child is trained to observe 
the properties of familiar objects, and his imitative and 
constructive instincts are guided and developed in the 
production of articles of almost endless variety. Large 
quantities of these articles were to be found in most of 
the educational exhibits, but it must be confessed that 
many of them were rude, and but few gave evidence of 
much progress. It is safe to say that multitudes of 
mothers and little ones all over the world are, fortu- 
nately, engaged in the construction of just such figures 
and toys, sometimes with, oftener without, a knowledge 
of the fact that it is the best way to train the senses 
and budding faculties of the child. The products of 
these home schools are often little inferior to those ex- 
hibited at Paris; but their artistic excellence is a minor 
consideration. The little girl who is taught in the nur- 
sery or at the fireside the mysteries of paper dolls, birds, 
animals, and houses; the little boy who learns in the 
fields or woods to make a whistle, a jack-o’-lantern, or 
a trap; the little one who learns to build houses of 
blocks, tents of cards, or, in short, to extemporize new 
playthings out of the materials at hand, is being trained 
in the kindergarten method, and his pleasure and im- 
provement bear constant witness to the excellence of 
that method. Not only are the hand and eye trained, 
but the perceptive faculties are admirably developed, 
and the imagination stimulated to a vigorous activity. 

As an indication of the pleasure and advantage de- 
rived by the child from such employment of his time, 
the advocates of the kindergarten confidently point to 
the superior intelligence and gentler dispositions of the 
children trained in these schools. And in this connec- 
tion it is well worth our while to note the necessity of 
toys to the child. How warped and one-sided has been 
the manhood and womanhood developed by those whose 
parents and teachers overlooked or denied the importance 
of play and playthings for little children! In such 
persons the imagination lies almost dormant, and every 
event or experience is clothed in the most somber hues. 
Their lives constitute a most prosaic round, which 
steadily grows more dull and monotonous from begin- 


ning to end. Children who have no toys grasp the re- 
alities of life slowly and imperfectly, and never idealize. 
The art instinct is developed very young, if at all. 
Those nations which have produced many celebrated 
artists have provided their children with an abundance 
of toys. The French toys illustrate the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the nation. The same is true of the Ital- 
ian, Swiss, and English toys. And it is a significant 
fact that those nations which have produced the great- 
est variety of playthings have been able to compete most 
successfully in the markets of the world in the sale of 
the finest fabrics and productions of artistic skill. If 
it would not lead us into too lengthy a digression, it 
would also be interesting to note the effect of an abund- 
ance of suitable toys upon the child’s emotional nature, 
Deprive him of playthings, and he becomes uncivil and 
morose, morbidly mtrospective, and often suspicious 








Repeat twenty times. 


child’s curiosity, and supply it with something which 


and repulsive. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences was held in New York during the past week. This in- 
stitution was incorporated by act of Congress, March 31, 1863. 
Its object is to render such scientific aid and advice to the gov- 
ernment as the latter may see fit to request. To its delibera- 
tions we owe the existence of the National Board.of Health, 
and also the consolidation of the several government surveys. 
The membership is limited by law to fifty, with an equal num- 
ber of foreign associates. An election to the Academy is the 
highest honor that can be conferred upon an American scien- 
tist, and it is accordingly coveted by them. The meetings are 
held twice during each year, — once in the spring at Washing- 
ton, and again in the fall at New York. At the former, the 
elections take place, and it is known as the annual meeting; 
while at the latter, called the semi-annual gathering, the time 
is mainly devoted to the reading of papers and discussions 


thereon. 
FIRST DAY. 


The recent session began on Tuesday, Oct. 28, under the 
presidency of Prof. Wm. B. Rogers (1862-1868-1878), president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and in 1875 the 
presiding officer of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,—well known as one of the earliest and most 
distinguished of our American geologists. The vice-president 
is Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New Haven, who, though still a young 
man, has won many honors, and ranks foremost among our 
palwontologists. The presidential address at the late Saratoga 
meeting was delivered by this gentleman. The secretary was 
Prof. J. H. C. Coffin, U.S. N., of Washington, D. C. Besides 
these, among the distinguished members present may be enu- 
merated the following: Prof. Charles A. Young and Prof. 
Stephen Alexander, of Princeton; Prof. Asaph Hall, of the U. 
8S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Henry Draper, 
of New York City. Prof. S. P. Langley, of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, represented those interested in astronomy witb its 
allied branches of spectroscopy and solar physics. Among the 
chemists and physicists were J. Laurence Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Prof. C. F. Chandler, of the Columbia School of Mines; 
Prof. George F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Rev. Prof. O. N. Rood, of Columbia College. Geology and 
palzontology had among its followers Prof. James Hall, State 
Geologist of New York ; Prof. A. Guyot, of Princeton; Prof. 
J. 8. Newbery, State Geologist of Ohio ; and Professor Pum- 
pelly. Dr. J. J. Woodward, Surgeon-General U. S. A., of the 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. C. Dalton, 
of New York; and S. H. Scudder, of Cambridge, were present. 

After the meeting had been called to order, President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, received his associates and bade 
them welcome to the new college building, Anthon Hall, which 
was used for the first time in the reception of this distinguished 
assemblage. 

The opening address, by presiding officer Professor Rogexs, 
consisted of a brief review of the advances made by science 
during the past six months. He referred to Lockyer’s recent 
researches in spectrum analysis, which seem to indicate the 
compound nature of the elements. Mention was also made of 
the arguments urged to show that man existed as far back as 
the Pliocene. The existence of a fourth form of matter, 
which Professor Crookes described in his lecture on ‘‘ Radiant 
Matter,’’ before the British Association at the Sheffield meet- 
ing, was alluded to. So that, “‘In all branches of discovery 
we seem to be catching the clues of far-reaching thought, that 
stretch out where, as yet, no man’s foot has trodden.” 

The first paper on the programme was on ‘“ Photographing 
Star Spectra,’”’ by Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, whose dis- 
covery of oxygen in the sun has advanced him to the first rank 
of living astronomers. The essential features of this paper 
were the descriptions of the methods by which the author suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the photographs. The spectra of the fol- 
lowing stars have been taken: viz., Vega, Arcturus, Capella, 
Alpha Aquetz, Jupiter, Mars, and Venus. Many of these ex- 
hibit marked differences, while others bear strong resemblances 
to each other; thus those of Arcturus and Capella seem iden- 
tical with that of the sun. 

A paper called “‘ Spectroscopic Notes,’”’ by Professor Young, 
followed. His researches led to the conclusion that many of 
the lines in the spectrum are complex, and that with more 
delicate apparatus they may be resolved into simpler lines. 

Surgeon-General Woodward then presented a paper, in which 
he described some of his investigations with reference to the 
changes of the internal organs of the body under the influence 
of different diseases. 

Another medical paper was read by Professor Dalton. It 
dealt with the various modifications of brain-matter, which 
the physiological studies of this eminent physician has made 
him so familiar with. © 

Professor Guyot’s paper followed. This treated of the 
geography of the Adirondack and Catskill mountains. Last 
spring, before the New York Academy of Sciences, the pro- 
fessor described several mountains in this region which were 
entirely unknown. In the present paper he has continued this 





With Professor Alexander’s series of papers on the figure of 
the earth, and the nebule Lypothesis, the first day’s session 
was breught to a close, M. B. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s session opened with the reading of a paper 
by State Geologist Hall, on some Crinoids or Fossil Sea-lilies 
found in the lower Helderberg formation. These animals 
greatly resemble vegetable-forms, and the paper describes many 
of the peculiar features by which the animal-nature was de- 
termined. 

A second paper on a silurian fossfi, with the name Lycopodis 
Vanuzem, was read by the same gentleman. This fossil is 
likewise on the border-line between animals and plants, and 
Professsor Hall endeavored to demonstrate that it belonged to 
the former kingdom. 

The next paper read was one by Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale. 
It consisted of a number of deductions made from a close study 
of the weather-charts published by the U. 8. Signal Service 
Office. This was one of a series of papers which have from 
time to time appeared in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, and together they form valuable contributions to Amer- 
ican meteorology. ” 
This was followed by a description of some new points about the 
moons of the planet Mars, by Prof. Asaph Hall, their discoverer. 
These have been named Deimos and Phobus. The period of 
revolution of the latter is seven hours 39 minutes and 13,996 
seconds. 
Prof. Stephen Alexander was the author of the next paper ; 
one which was devoted to the mathematical consideration of a 
method by which the dimensions and ellipticity of the earth 
might be ascertained. 

The characteristics of the old river-beds of California, was 
the subject of an able paper by Prof. Joseph LeConte, of Oak- 
land, Cal. How the channels of the rivers had been changed, 
and whether the change was due to glacial or volcanic action, 
was told. In the discussion that followed this interesting pa- 
per, the question as to whether the changes took place in the 
Pliocene era, brought out the subject of the existence of man 
at this time. Human skulls have been found by Professor 
Whitney and others, in the Pleocene deposits of California, 
but whether man did exist at that time is still a mooted point. 
It is generally admitted that his advent was later, — after the 
glacial epoch. 

Professor Rood, of Columbia College, followed with a paper 
called “‘Our Memory for Color and Luminosity.’’ Professor 
Rood has made himself a specialist on the subject of color. 
His observations and discoveries are of the utmost interest. 
If it be true, as has been lately advanced, that the perception 
of colors is a sense which mankind has but recently acquired, 
all observations like those of Professor Rood’s will be of great 
ability in demonstrating the evolution of the sense. He has 
found that the memory of shades is very accurate: thus, in 
the reproduction of shade two hours after it had been origin- 
ally made there was an error of but 2 per cent., while in 24 
hours the average error was 4'¢ per cent. 


The final paper of this day’s session was on the ‘‘ Absorption 
of the Solar Atmosphere,’ by Prof. S. P. Langley. Seechi, 
the Italian astronomer, had found that the heating-power of the 
two hemispheres of the sun varied. From a long series of ex- 
periments the author of the present paper has found this to 
be a mistake, and that the difference, if any, does not exceed 
one per cent. 


THIRD DAY. 


The final day’s session was inaugurated by a second paper 
from Professor LeConte on ‘‘ The Glycogenic Function of the 
Liver,’”’ in which it was contended that it was the office of the 
liver to so sort or dispose of the food, that fuel should be ob- 
tained by which the animal heat of the system should be 
kept up. 

Dr. Barker, of Philadelphia, was the next speaker. The 
title of his paper was on ‘“‘ Arago’s Experiment,” the object of 
which was to substantiate the correctness of the experiment 
tried by Arago, who found that a wire through which an elec- 
tric current was passed became magnetized. Doubt had been 
thrown on the correctness of this fact by Prof. F. Bache, some 
fifteen years ago; but later experiments, with improved and 
more powerful apparatus, have demonstrated the correctness 
of the earlier investigation. 

The results of the latest labors of Dr. Newberry were then 
presented to the Academy, in two valuable papers. The first, 
on “Cretaceous Fossils,’’ was a description of the flora, and 
locations in which the vegetation of this period appears on the 
Atlantic coast of North America. Specimens of lignite leaves 
from various localities were shown, and greatly admired. 

The second paper was descriptive of some of the gold and 
silver deposits of Utah and Colorado, which Professor New- 
berry had been visiting during the past summer. In one case, 
that of the Horn silver mine, Utah, $20,000,000 of ore was in 
plain sight. The geological peculiarities of the different 
mines were described. In speaking of Leadville, Dr. New- 
berry termed it a “‘ horrible place.’’ 





work which seems thus far to have been so strangely neglected. 
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returned from Paris, where he has been working in the labo- 
ratory of Professor Wurtz, gave a description of the new ele- 
ment which he and other chemists have lately found in the 
Smarskite minerals. He announced his discovery of another 
new element, which he expected to name in honor of Professor 
Rogers. 

With the terminatfon of this paper the programme was ex- 
hausted. The session was closed by a review, delivered by the 
presiding officer, of the work accomplished at the present 
meeting. A vote of thanks to Columbia College, for the 
kindly use of Anthon Hall, was adopted, and the Academy ad- 
journed till the annual meeting next spring. M. B. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 








NOVEMBER 23. 


Franklin Pierce, 14th President of the United States, was 
born Noy. 23, 1804. The chief events of his administration 
was the acquisition of Arizona; the Kansas—Nebraska act, 
repealing the Missouri Compromise; the Walker Invasion of 
Nicaragua; and the dismissal of the British Minister and three 
British consuls, for sanctioning the unlawful enlistment of re- 
cruits for the British army. 


NOVEMBER 24, 

Pope Pius LX. quits Rome in disguise, 1848. 

John Knox, the great champion of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, died Nov. 24, 1572. Knox was converted from the Rom- 
ish faith by Wishart, and became a zealous preacher of the 
new doctrines. Of his works, the principal is a history of the 
reformation in Scotland. 


NOVEMBER 25. 
Kossuth leaves Turkey for United States, 1851. Capitula- 
tion of the Fortress of Kars, 1855. British evacuated New 
York, 1783. 

NOVEMBER 26. 
Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, died 1851. Soult was the 
first marshal whom Napoleon created, and afterward made a 
peer. He shared largely in the glories of Ulm, Austerlitz, and 
Jena. Soult’s retreat across the Pyrenees showed great 
strategic ability. His history is inseparably connected with 
that of Napoleon. 

NOVEMBER 27. 
Thanksgiving Day. This great social and religious festival 
originated in New England, from which it has spread to all 
the States. It is a legacy of the Puritans; they abolished 
Christmas as a relic of popery, or of prelacy, which they held 
in nearly equal detestation, and passed laws to punish its ob- 
servance; but, wanting some day to replace it, the colonial 
assemblies, and, later, the governors of the States, appointed 
some day in autumn as a day of thanksgiving. Since the fes- 
tival has become national, the President appoints the day, 
which is generally the last Thursday in November, and it is 
thus indorsed by the governors of the various States. 


NOVEMBER 28. 
Died this day, 1859, that eminent popular writer, Washing- 
ton Irving. He was a very prolific writer, and a great favorite 
in England. His last and largest work was The Life of Wash- 
ington, completed in 1859. 
Battle of Cane Hill, Arkansas ; Confederates defeated by 
General Blount, 1862. 


NOVEMBER 29. 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, minister of Henry VIII., died, 
1530. The history of this statesman is well worth studying. 
“Everything in Wolsey,” says Collier, *‘ his vice and his vir- 
tues, were great.’’ With all his faults Wolsey was a munificent 
patron of learning. He founded a collegiate school, a college, 
and several lectureships. 


NOVEMRER 30. 
Jefferson Davis elected President of the Confederate States, 
1861. Earl Russell instructs Lord Lyon, English Minister, to 
leave America in seven days, unless the U.S. government 
consent to the surrender of Mason and Slidell, 1861. 








VARIETIES. 


— Query: Can two or more school-teachers converse ten 
minutes without introducing school topics ? 


— A lad last week applied to the superintendent’s office, and 
asked if he could get some books for indignant children. He 
was mad because he had to go to school. 


— A bright little miss, attending No. 15 school, asked her 
mamma, the other day, for a newspaper to read. Her mother 
accidentally handed her a paper which had been printed two 
years. Whereupon the merry maiden wanted to know if the 
mother had not, one containing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a8 she would probably consider that news. 


— “T once had a boy in the fifth grade,’’ said a teacher, the 
other day, “‘ who was very irregular in his attendance, but re- 
markably fertile in excuses for absence. One warm afternoon 
he came rushing in panting for breath, and exclaimed, ‘I 
couldn’t come this morning, ’cos my little brother is lying by 
death, and I had to go for the cornorer.’ ”’ 


— No man is called on to lose his own balance, for the ad- 
vancement of the world in any particular direction. 


— “Pa, what is meant by Paradise ?” ‘‘ Paradise, my son,”’ 
replied the father, gloomily,— Paradise, my son, is the latter 
part of next summer, when your mother goes on a visit to 
your grandmother.”’ 

— A perplexed German, who had made a garment for a 
youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the surplus full- 
ness which appeared when ng it on the young ‘candidate, 








Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky., who has just 


declared vociferously that “‘ De coat is goot. It is no fault of 
decoat. De poy is tooslim!’’ 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 


A NOVEMBER SATURDAY. 


There are those who imagine that there is nothing to be 
seen in November. Hence they spend their Saturdays at home 
and do not get the benefit of out-door air and change of scene 
which health demands. There can be no greater mistake. 
Even if we view the walk as a mere “ constitutional,’’—and 
that is the most dreary aspect,—what season of the year af- 
fords such bright, intoxicative air? Let the wind come out 
from the northwest and we are ready to leap fences, jump 
ditches, run races, and generally disport like a child. There 
is something in the air which we now-a-days vaguely call 
ozone. It is a powerful stimulant to mind and body. It 
causes us to view the world, not as a prison-house of proba- 
tion,—which heaven never intended,—but as a bright creation 
which is only less perfect than the Happy Land itself. When 
a man begins to talk of earth as a “ vale,” and a swamp, and 
a terrible place generally, we begin to fear for that man. He 
needs ozone. In saying this, we do not forget the sorrowful, 
whose cup is full and overflowing ; it is not to them we re- 
fer, but to the dyspeptic and the morbid. 

But we have intimated that there are things to be seen in 
November. What are they? Among other things, it is worth 
while to see the sun rise, though we own that the pleasure is 
not often granted us. Old Sol now gets up at a very civilized 
sort of hour, and it is not much of a deprivation to arise at 
the same time and see him. Then notice the beautiful col- 
umns of smoke that arise into the still air from yonder chim- 
nies,—shot through and through with gold. See the mist 
hang along the valley,—mapping out the progress of the little 
brook which is seeking the sea. Let us descend to the stream 
across this meadow. Hear that crisp sound under foot. We 
are stamping out one of the fairy palaces of the Frost, and a 
finer temple than that of Diana is here. No such delicate col- 
umns as these adorn the Alhambra. The architecture is not 
Doric, nor Attic, nor Gothic : it is Frost-ic,—better than any 
of them,—and, perhaps suggesting some of them. Let us no- 
tice how the ice-bridges are built over the little pools, and then 
go and read Tyndal! on regelation. If it has rained lately, we 
have a good chance to study miniature geology,—a branch too 
much neglected. A rill often shows one how mighty rivers 
act. Notice how the heavier pebbles drop soon, while the 
light ones pass on. See where shallows are formed, and where 
the depths are greatest. Notice those cafions there. Those of 
the Colorado are formed in much the same way. To a Lili- 
putian, indeed, these minute ravines would seem profound 
depths. Here are snags in our stream, and acorn-boats are 
stranded on them, as steamers are on the Mississippi. 

Reaching the brook we pass along its margin, noting that 
the alder-bushes already wear their spring tassels. This isa 
fact worth presenting to a child. It is not every adult who 
knows it. Indeed we find now on many plants the incipient 
inflorescence of April. Now is a good time, too, for studying 
the composition and arrangement of buds, and hence the 
whole system of branching. Compare the branches of - differ- 
ent trees. In doing this, attention will be attracted to the 
gray lichens which cover the tree-trunks, and to the green 
mosses perhaps at their base. One can study these after the 
higher plants are gone. Indeed there is no season of the year 
when we cannot botanize more or less. Even in this wild 
month it is not impossible to find a true flower. The chick- 
weed is always in bloom, when not covered up with snow, or 
in a particularly bleak spot. We have gathered dandelions in 
Boston on Christmas day,—but not often. 

One thing we can do with advantage; namely, study the 
wrecks of the summer. If you know fresh plants, see how 
many of the skeletons you can recognize. These are often 
very pretty. Indeed, we love to walk through the dry and 
rattling flags and sedges. Then gather the bright ilex-berries, 
the blue smilax-berries, the green trails of ground-pine and 
creeping-jenny. A Saturday can be made of use even in No- 
vember. W. W. BAILey. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Telephones on Railways.—The Pittsburgh Southern Railway 
has adopted the telephone on all the works of their short line 
of 36 miles, and some of the western lines have followed their 
example, (Note.—It is asserted that the rival claims to the 
patent for the telephone will come before the law courts in the 
spring, and until something definite is settled on this point 
the telephone can come into general use. ) 


How to Fight Contagion.—Herr von Shaw has been inves- 
tigating the action of high temperature and vapors of carbolic 
acid on organic bodies. He finds that a heating to 137° C. 
considerably retards putrefaction in the dry state, but fails to 
destroy bacteria, and so does not wholly obviate putrefaction. 
On the other hand, a similar heating in the presence of car- 
bolic-acid vapor appears to thoroughly kill all the organisms in 
question. This shows the usefulness of employing several 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He ps a 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





SOCIAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SCIENCE, ART, OR LITERATURE. 


The purpose of the present communication is to call for sug- 
gestions from those who have had experience with regard to 
the practical workings of local organizations intended to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge and mutual improvement 
among the members. For years it has seemed to the writer 
that much might be done in this direction, not only in the 
larger towns but in villages, provided that the subject is, in 
some practical way, brought to the attention of those who re- 
alize the importance of popular education. The problem is as 
to the method by which a movement may be started which 
shall develop local talent, inspire a taste for solid reading, and 
afford topics for conversation and inquiry, other than personal 
gossip or perchance scandal. 

It seems a fault in the existing educational system, that stu- 
dents are not commonly inclined to pursue the subjects with 
reference to which they gain a smattering of knowledge at 
school, further than will enable them to present a creditable 
appearance at the final examination. Although circulating 
libraries and the periodical press are powerful agencies for the 
promotion of intellectual improvement, it is evident that they 
have not reached such a degree ‘of efficiency that they cannot 
profitably be supplemented. Indeed it is only too apparent 
that there are multitudes who, if they read at all, care for 
nothing except novels; and whose conversation, if they talk at 
all, is, to say the least, not improving. In view of such a state 
of affairs it must be regarded as the part of wisdom to seek 
the adoption of measures which shall tend to arouse and ex- 
tend an interest in the investigations which are in progress in 
every department of research. Sporadic courses of lectures 
must be regarded rather as symptoms than as adequate means 
for the supply of the want indicated; and courses of reading 
to be pursued in solitude are but little better. 

Feeling confident that every reader of such a periodical as 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be interested, we take the 
liberty of commending the subject as worthy of earnest atten- 
tion, and of calling for practical suggestions and narrations of 
experience which perhaps the editor may be willing to publish. 

Lyons, N. Y., November, 1879. M. A, VEEDER. 
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QUESTION DRAWER. 


AUTHORSHIP, 


— Who is the author of the following lines: 
** Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one’’ ? 
Ans.—From Fr. Halm, nom de plume for Von Miinch Bel- 
linghausen (1806-1871): 


** Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag.’’ 
— Ingomar, the Barbarian, Act ii. 


(Translated by Maria Lovell.) 


— Who is the author of the line,— 
**O consistency, thou arta jewel” ? 


Ans.—Mr. Wight says that this is one of those popular sayings 
that, like Topsy, ‘‘ never was born, only jist growd.’”’ Many 
authors have been accustomed to call excellences of character 
or cardinal virtues, jewels; as Shakespeare, — ‘‘ Experience a 
jewel’; ‘‘ Modesty a jewel’’; ‘‘ Chastity, the jewel of her 
house.”’ 

PUNCTUATION. 


Below I give the punctuation of two lines of Gray’s Elegy, 
as found in three Readers: 
‘* Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown;”’ 
** Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown;” 
** Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.”’ 
Which is the preferable way ? . 


Ans.—We prefer to punctuate as follows: 


** Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.”’ 


MAPS. 


1. In a late number of Tur JouRNAL you give boundaries, 
ete., of the original thirteen States. Can you not publish in 
THE JOURNAL a map, showing the States as they were in 
1876, as well as the rest of the territory (except Russian Amer- 
ica) now belonging to the United States? Your subscribers 
can make in their schools valuable use of such a map. A 
lance at that would teach scholars what words would not. 
2) What were the names of the generals that Napoleon 
placed first ? 

Ans.—1. Such a map may be easily drawn by the teachers, or 
the outlines may be given to the pupils to construct maps for 


themselves. The practice would be invaluable. 





agents simultaneously in fighting contagion. J. M. 








poleon, were Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Turenne, Frederick the Great, and himself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— A subscriber wishes to know the plural of a tailor’s goose ? 
Ans.—The tailor never uses a whole flock. 


— Is Mr. Greenleaf, the author of arithmetics, still living ? 

Ans. — Benjamin Greenleaf, the author, teacher, etc., died 
at Bradford, Mass., Oct. 29, 1864, aged 78 years. 

— J. H. Pillsbury writes us to say that an answer to Philo- 
sophical Query in JouURNAL of Oct. 28, is manifestly wrong, 
and holds that the hunter does go round the squirrel in the 
case referred to; since both have made the circuit of the tree, 
the hunter has been on all sides of the squirrel. 

— E. J. H., North Adams, Mass., G. H. Harvill, and L. M. 
Tufts, South Paris, Me., send correct answers to problem. 





WORTH TRYING. 


It is safe to say that every teacher, be he wide awake and 
successful or the reverse, feels in some measure the need of a 
greater interest among pupils and parents. And pretty much 
in proportion to the keenness with which Mr. A. or Miss C. 
feel [this need, and the invention, energy, and stubborn per- 
severance with which he meets it, will be the success of the 
school and the prosperity of the master. 

The means for doing this are most varied in their character, 
and the best to be employed in each case must depend upon 
many circumstances of individual taste, talent, or experience. 
It is my purpose to mention but one way, — which has often 
been remarkably interesting, and which always gives room for 
the widest exercise of every grade of ability or accomplish- 
ment. This is the literary society. Perhaps the most prac- 
tical way of showing how such a society may be organized and 
carried on, will be to give some notes from actual experience. 


One evening last January the teachers of a village school 
met two or three friends to plan for areading-club. No con- 
stitution was proposed or adopted. Infant societies often die 
of too much constitution. After the freest expression of opin- 
ion, persons were chosen te prepare for the next meeting a 
brief sketch from English history, an essay, one or two select 
readings, and some music, The next week those who were 
on duty were there, and several new ones. An impromptu de- 
bate was added to the programme for that evening. At each 
meeting a committee was appointed by the chair to make out 
a programme for the next meeting. All who came to the 
meeting were considered members, and were assigned to duty 
without ceremony. In this way was secured the attendance 
and interest of many who might have declined any formal 
joining. 

The meetings have all been held at private houses, and with 
a very steady increase, extending already through six months. 
It was at first supposed, as a matter of course, that the close 
of school and the hot weather would stop the society, but hap- 
pily that proved a mistake. It has been an advantage that al- 
most every place of meeting had an organ or piano, and that 
there was no lack of performers among the young ladies; but 
less favored districts should not plead the want of such helps; 
singing can always be had, and is always cheering and in- 
spiring. 

It is difficult to believe that any teacher would find it impos- 
sible to carry out a similar work, or would find his. time mis- 
spent in doing so. The proof of the theory is in trying it, 
Fellow-teacher, take the earliest opportunity to prove that this 
is indeed ‘‘ worth trying.”’ H. M. DovuGLass. 
Equality, Ill., November, 1879. 








COMPETENT WITNESSES. 

“— “The Journal is universally conceded to be the best in 
the land.’’—M. M. Fisuer, Prof. of Latin, Univ. of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
— “I know of nothing in our pedagogical literature that is 
of such practical value to me as are the bound volumes of 
the New-England Journal ef Education.”” — AARON GOVE, 
Supt. Schools, Denver, Col. 
— “The most valuable educational journal of our country.” 
—T. C. H. Vance, Ed. Eclectic Teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 
— “J find I need The Journal in my house. A sailor may 
as well do without his compass.’’ — FRANK A. Hosmer, Prin. 
High School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
— ‘*It is not only the best educational weekly published, 
but is also the cheapest.’’ — Herald and Tribune, |Jonesboro, 
Tenn. 
— “I consider The Journal of Education the representative 
educational journal of the world, and take every opportunity 
to introduce it to California teachers.”’—ALBERT LysER, Ed. 
and Pub. of Pacific School and Home Journal. 
— ‘*I should be glad to have you number all our teachers 
on your subscription list.’”” — May ALLEN WEsT, Co. Supt., 
Knox Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

— “ The Journal is good, better, best, and I wish you all 
success,’’—Miss N. C. Wantwears, New York. 
— ‘* The Journal increases in interest every. month.’”’—E. O, 
Hovey, Newark, N. J. 
— ‘I am superlatively pleased with The Journal. One rea- 





(2) The greatest generals of the world, as estimated by Na- 


son, I am an advance payer —F. P. Matz, Reading, Penn. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir a man’s life-work was measured by material prod- 
ucts, that of Jacob Abbot must be rated as a wondrous 
success, for his published works as an author of books 
for the young number over 200. He wasa writer of good 
books, and his influence has thereby been multiplied by 
millions. He was an able and enthusiastic teacher, and 
a faithful pastor, but the lasting monument of seventy- 
six years of anoble life, will be found in characters built 
on the foundations inculcated by the teachings of the 
volumes which issued from his mind and pen. 





Jutes Frrry’s bill in the French Assembly is only 
one evidence among many of the intense opposition 
against allowing religious establishments to give in- 
struction in public schools. Holland and Switzerland 
have already banished all church teaching from their 
courses of instruction, and by a recent law Belgium has 
followed their example. Formal religious instruction 
is left to the care of families and ministers of the dif- 
ferent denominations, but teachers of religion may im- 
part religious knowledge before and after regular school 
hours, only to children of their respective communions 
attending the school. 








Tue educators of Connecticut have recently taken a 
new departure in the true sense, and it is so thoroughly 
in harmony with our own views relative to a national 
Council of Educators, that we most cordially endorse the 


movement. 


A call has been issued for a State Council of Education, to 
meet at Hartford on November 28, the object of which is to 
be to advance the cause of education in Connecticut, to discuss 
educational matters, and give suggestions relating thereto to 
the law-makers; and also ultimately to raise the standard of 
teachers by having a supervisory control over the admission of 
educators into the profession, in the manner in which such 
control is exercised by the professions of law and physic. 
The council is to consist of the secretary of the State Board 
of Education, superintendents of schools, the two associate- 
principals of the normal school, and representatives from each 
county, on the basis of one to every fifty teachers. The repre- 
sentation is not, however, to be confined to teachers. he 





— A tornado in the West has blown down two churches in 
Cairo, and inflicted other injury upon property in that region. 

— The new cable from France, via New Foundland to 
North Eastham, Mass., was completed Monday, 17th inst. 

— The Supreme Court of the United States has declared 
the trade-mark laws unconstitutional. 

— Peter Cooper has concluded to add a polytechnic depart- 
ment to the Cooper Union, to cost about $30,000. 

— The contract for a telegraph cable across the Gulf of 
Mexico to the United States, has received the sanction of the 
Mexican Congress. 

— Postmaster-General Key, in his annual report, has asked 
for the necessary funds for the establishment of mail-service 
between the United States, South America, and the West 
Indies. 

— Afghanistan. — Forty-nine persons engaged in the massa- 
cre of the British embassy at Cabul have been hanged. Ya- 
koob Khan continues under suspicion. 

— Great Britain. — It is asserted that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the Irish land question is in progress, and that the 
Government is ready to co-operate with the landlords and the 
Irish members of Parliament to secure the result. Lord Duf- 
ferin says that the maintenance of peace depends on Prince 
Gortschakoff. Prince Almayou, of Abyssinia, has died in 
Leeds, at the age of 19. : 

— Germany. — The National Liberals are supporting Bis- 
marck’s railway scheme, 

— Italy. — The Minister of Public Instruction having re- 
signed, a cabinet crisis is threatened before the assembling of 
Congress in that country. 

— Mezico.— A revolution has occurred against the State 
government in Chihuahua, the governor and State officials 
having been captured. 

— Russia.—Diphtheria is gaining rapidly, and the mortality 
is enormous. A railroad from Oronberg to Samarcand is pro- 
posed. The ill-feeling existing between Russia and Germany 
is increasing. 

— Spain.— The wedding of King Alfonso has been defi- 
nitely fixed for the 27th inst. 

— So. Africa. — The English government has appointed a 
British resident in Zululand, at a salary of $3,000. 

— Turkey. — Active rivalry continues at Constantinople be- 
tween Russia and England. 











Sze statement in another column as to Denver Land 
Swindle. 


Schools’’; ‘‘ Relations of Teachers to 


and such ether questions as may suggest themselves. 
representatives chosen from New Haven county, besides school 
superintendents and committee-members, are Rev. J. T. Pet- 
tee 
following teachers from New Haven: T. W. T. Curtis, John 
G. Lewis, Samuel T. Dutton, F. E. Bangs, Joseph A. Graves, 
Mark Pitman, James D. Whitmore. 


able paper of Principal Burton, of New Haven, read be. 
fore the State Teachers’ Association at Hartford, and 
we can but congratulate him and his friends on its 
speedy fruits in the formation of the proposed council. 


Connecticut has the honor of the first State Association 
to endorse the plan of a National Congress of Educa- 
tion, and certainly the first to establish a State Council. 


movements in which teachers, of all persons, should be 
deeply interested. A simplification of methods of in- 
struction is one of the problems of the age, and no other 
problem is so far-reaching, so comprehensive, and so 
fraught with good to all systems of instruction and to 
all departments of learning, as the elimination of silent 
and worse than useless letters in the spelling of such a 
multitude of English words. 
language is the higltest ideal in this direction, if we can- 
not attain it we certainly should aim toward it; and 
the studies of philologists and linguists of the last quar- 
ter of a century have ably advanced the cause. 
have been in sympathy with their work from the begin- 
ning, and have felt that the element of time was the 
only barrier between the advocacy and the final fulfill- 
ment of the principles of this great philological reform. 
We have already taken the first step in the practical 
adoption of this measure, by the admission to our col- 
umns of articles by able spelling-reformers. 


ers are already somewhat accustomed to the new order 
of spelling, which has been adopted by the best English 
and American scholars. As a second step to familiarize 
American teachers with the spellings which have been 


first session will continue two days, and the following subjects 
will be discussed: ‘‘ Means of Arousing Public Interest in 
hool Authorities ”’ ; 


‘* Tenure-of-Office of Teachers’’ ; ‘‘ Certification of tage . 
he 


of Meriden, Rev. Professor Russell of Waterbury, and the 


The movement received its chief impulse from the 








Sreiitinc Rerorm is one of those great educational 


While purely phonetic 


We 


Our read- 


approval of the city council. 
subject is under discussion, with a strong sentiment 
both in favor of and against the movement. 
Adams (Oliver Optic) would establish industrial as a 
part of the common-school education, and is in favor of 
ten schools rather than one. 
not believe in the right to use the people’s money in 
this way, and thinks the adoption of the proposed plan 
would be a direct blow at the entire school system, and 
that if we go on spending money for special studies the 
people will overthrow the whole system. 


recommended by the American Philological Association 
and the Spelling Reform Association, we propose to 
apply to the spelling, in certain columns of Tux Jour- 
NAL, the five rules which are now so generally in use 
among the friends of a simpler orthography. We shall 
leave it to our readers to find the “poor spells” which 
come under the following five rules: 
1.—Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e-shoft, as in hed, helth, etc. 


2 —Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc. 


3.—Write f for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor, fy telegraf, ete. 
4.—When a word ends with a doub! letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg, ete. 
5.~—Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢ as in lasht, imprest, fixt, ete. 








Tue School Committee of Boston have voted, 11 to 
9, to appropriate $15,000 to be spent in fitting up and 
maintaining an Industrial Institute, suitable for the 
education of young mechanics. The order awaits the 
Meanwhile, the whole 


Mr. W. T. 


Mr. Brooks Adams does 


Superintendent Elict, while heartily in favor of in- 


dustrial education, provided it is carried on in the right 
way, does not think such education is embraced in the 
public-school system, but should be conducted inde- 
pendently of the schools, and that a school committee, 
as generally made up, cannot properly conduct such 
education. 


The question, as it seems to us, does not turn upon the 


value of technical education in itself considered. All 
must admit that industrial schools must take the place 
of the old-fashioned system of apprenticeship, and that 
industrial teaching must be furnished in some way or 
another. 
schools and at the public expense? We think not. 
The public schools were established to give children a 
rudimentary, and not a professional, education; the 
culture of an ability to obtain a profession, rather than 
the elements of the profession. 
our American system of schools. 
cluded, and the law, in its application of the public 
funds, clearly favors all forms of instruction which 
would in a general sense fit for the duties of citizenship 
rather than those for a particular trade or profession. 
Grant the use of the public money for the education of 
a blacksmith, a machinist, a pianist, and you must 
divide the balance between the aspirants for the pulpit, 
the bar, and the school of medicine. 
viding-line between them. 
mechanics ; 
ministers. Let us not make a mistake by admitting 
the thin end of the professional wedge into our school 
system. The thick end will surely split it asunder. 
Give us the essentials for preparation for manhood and 
citizenship, but let the personal tastes, aptitudes, and 
ambitions be satisfied at private expense or public 
benefaction, and not by general taxation. 


Shall it be in connection with our public 


This is the policy of all 
Specialties are ex- 


There is no di- 
The public needs good 
so it does good lawyers, doctors, and 








Tue tenure-of-office order before the School Board of 


Boston has been temporarily delayed in its passage, by 
the ruling of City-Solicitor Healey, who thinks that a 
School Board cannot bind its successors to a permanency 
in the term of office of its employees. 
order for laymen to attempt to instruct lawyers on 
points of law, but there are some things so well founded 
in fact and good judgment that they do not need the 
dictum of law-logic to sustain them. One of these prin- 
ciples is that a State and City Government has in itself 
a perpetual existence, and that while the terms of office 
of the Legislature and Executive may expire under cer- 
tain limitations, the functions of government are always 
alive. Another is that the acts and orders of one body 


It may not be in 








bind its successors, until they are legally repealed. 
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Contracts made with teachers by the agents of the city 
or corporation are valid, though the parties to the con- 
tract may have ceased their legal existence. Especially 
is this true where, as is the case in Boston, only one- 
third of the memberships of the School Board expire 
annually. A majority of the Board has in this and 
other like cases a continuous life, and their acts are 
those of a perpetual legislature, possessing in itself the 
power to repeal its own previous action whenever it may 
seem fit. Were not this principle to be allowed, no 
great operations covering a series of years could be 
entered upon. Contracts involving the construction of 
streets, sewers, public buildings, etc., must embrace long 
periods of time, and involve successive legislatures, 
which are legally, as well as morally, bound by the 
doings of their predecessors. By Section 23, Chap. 38, 
of the Massachusetts Statutes, comimittees are author- 
ized “to select and contract with the teachers of the 
public schools,” and this body is not limited as to term 
of service or the amount of payment to teachers. The 
case of Batchelder vs. Salem, 4 Cush., 603, fully estab- 
lished the principle that no authority could interfere 
with the School Board in these particulars. With these 
views on the subject, we cannot see the validity of 
Mr. Healey’s objections to the proposed action of the 
School Board. 








THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EDUCATORS.—(L) 


The development of a sentiment favorable to a na- 
tional council or congress of educators has become so 
strong that it is probably safe to assume that such a 
convocation will be held during the coming year. From 
every direction, and from the most thoughtful men en- 
gaged, both directly and indirectly, in the educational 
work, there is a decided and practically unanimous ex- 
pression in behalf of the congress. Indeed, the proposi- 
tion has been received with enthusiasm by many of the 
most experienced and successful educators throughout 
the entire country, and representing all sections. We 
think, therefore, that it is safe to assume that such a 
council or congress is among the strong probabilities of 
the near future. 

This point being conceded, the next and most impor- 
tant question relates to the constitution, or make-up of 
the council. Of whom should the delegates consist ? 
and how shall they be chosen? Some of the most ear- 
nest and intelligent friends of the movement have given 
much thought to this phase of the subject, and their 
conclusions may be summarized here for the purpose of 
encouraging suggestions from still other quarters; and 
we hope to hear from many of the numerous and influ- 
ential gentlemen who have so strongly seconded the 
suggestion. It has been proposed as a preliminary step 
to the settlement of the basis of an organization that the 
representatives should be composed as follows: 


1. Of the State superintendents of public instruction 
of the several States; or, in case of the inability of any 
of them to be present, of substitutes appointed by those 
officers. 

2. Of the superintendents of cities whose population 
shall be equal to 50,000 or more, or of substitutes se- 
lected by them. 

3. Two or more cities in any State whose aggregate 
population shall be equal to 50,000, may have one rep- 
re.entative, to be selected by the State superintendent. 

4. Each State association of teachers shall be entitled 
to one delegate, to be selected by the association, with 
the power to appoint a substitute. 

5. Twenty-five delegates-at-large may be selected by 
the joint action of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and the presidents of the American Institute of 
Instruction, and the National Educational Association. 


As rallying-points for discussion, the foregoing are 
perhaps as useful as any that can be proposed. Per- 
haps a better scheme may be suggested; if so, let us 
hear it. Perhaps this may be profitably amended ; if 
80, amendments will now be in order. The plan laid 


down will form a deliberative body of perhaps 150 to 


a full delegation, or nearly so. It will give an aggre- 
gate of the best educational brain and experience in the 
entire country, whose conclusions upon the weighty 
questions to be considered will be received with a rea- 
sonable degree of respect, and, indeed, we may hope 
will be accepted as the best authority. 

It may be well here to restate the precise grounds 
upon which a National Council has been urged by many 
representative educators, to the end that this movement 
may stand approved by the intelligent judgment of the 
country : 

1. There are many questions of the highest impor- 
tance to the integrity, progress, and success of American 
education, which demand a more deliberate and careful 
consideration than they have yet received, or can re- 
ceive, at the hands of the National Association, or any 
other existing organization. These questions require 
more time than can otherwise be bestowed upon them, 
and they need to be calmly considered, entirely apart 
from the excitement and the turmoil of a popular as- 
sembly. They should be reviewed, discussed, and de- 
cided by the men who are in the field, who are actually 
grappling with the problems of practical education, and 
whose ability, experience, and character will give to 
their conclusions all the weight that attaches to the de 
cisions of experts in other fields of thought and duty. 

2. These questions need to be dealt with by methods 

different from those which characterize the annual pop- 
ular gatherings of our existing organizations. Hence 
it is suggested that in the proposed council all ques- 
tions, propositions, and projects should pass through 
the forms usual in our graver deliberative bodies, in- 
stead of beginning with an elaborate paper or address, 
and ending with a confused and often profitless discus- 
sion. It is believed that whatever propositions may be 
presented should be succinctly stated in outline, be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees, to be by them con- 
sidered and reported upon, and then be discussed dis- 
passionately, and passed upon conclusively by the coun- 
cil-at-large. 
It will thus be seen that this movement contemplates 
a new departure in the method of dealing with subjects 
of the most vital interest to the cause of education and 
to the country ; that out of the confusion and almost 
the chaos of opinions, practices, and precedents, now 
existing, something like order and harmony may be 
evolved, and that a basis of principles may be reached 
upon which our varied and complicated educational 
work may be administered and conducted. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago is an Eastern city. The East is reflected in 
its thought, its intelligence, its business, its social and 
religious life. Emphasize a Gothamite, and you make 
him a good Chicagoan. Boston blue blood is changed 
to red on the borders of Lake Michigan. Five years 
transforms a man of the East, so that he talks of his 
home as a far-off country, of which he has pleasant 
memories, and where he wishes to die and be buried. 
The great tidal-wave of population is slowly sweeping 
across Illinois, and will soon reach the Mississippi. 
The great grain market of the West is east of the 
center of population, and the census of 1880 will show 
the rapid advances this giant Immigration has made in 
the last decade. Five hundred miles westward from 
Chicago you must travel to find the West, and even 
then it is a receding mirage on the plains beyond the 
Missouri. These hundreds of miles traverse the two 
great valleys which have made our nation for the pres- 
ent and the future. Here Wheat and Corn are kings, 
and they are destined to besupreme when invested with 
intelligence. The State of Iowa lies between these two 
great river-basins, and her soil has been fed for ages by 


their alluvia. Add to the great fertility of Indiana and 
Illinois the rolling prairies of Iowa and Minnesota, and 
you have Paradise for a Westerner. One has but to 
traverse the 300 miles of Iowa, by the net-work 





It will be quite certain to secure 


175 representatives. 








of railways which cross it from east to west, to guess 


- 


what the next fifty years will do for a country with such 
mines of undeveloped wealth, in soil, in climate, and in 
hidden mineral deposits. Everywhere the snug farm- 
house, the neat school, and the chapel or church-spire 
tell that the East and the West are one people ous 
God has joined together. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

An American cyclopedia of 25 years ago describes 
this city as a trading-post with a small population, not 
worthy of special note. Here the whites and Indians 
held their councils on these bluffs, which bound and 
confine the. waters of the Missouri. The city now has 
a population estimated variously from 14,000 to 20,000, 
according as you talk with a resident of the Bluffs or 
one of Omaha, Five great railways now center here 
from the East,—like-the fingers and thumb of the hand, 
they all connect and unite in one to form the arm of 
the Union Pacific, which stretches across the plains 
and the mountains to the “Golden Gate.” The city is 
built principally upon a plain at the base of the bluffs, 
which vary in height from 150 to 250 feet. Many of 
the finest residences are located in the numerous glens 
which intersect the bluffs in all directions. Here we 
find 9 churches, 21 hotels, 4 banks, 2 public libraries 


1 monthly, 4 weekly, and 2 daily papers. Add to these 
a large State institution for the deaf and dumb, a fine 
court-house, an imposing high-school building on one 
of the highest bluffs of the town, and the residences of 
all grades, on pleasant and unpleasant streets, with or 
without sidewalks, with over five miles of street railway, 
and you have the measure of this simon-pure Western 
town. A rapid growth, a brisk, busy people, a manifest 
destiny apparent in the plans of the city, splendid facil- 
ities for a cattle and grain market, with a transit busi- 
ness to and from the Union Pacific, mark this town for 
a great metropolis. The decision of the courts makin 

it the Eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
was the turning-point of the whole question of its future. 


ITS SCHOOLS. 

A graded system is in operation from primary 
through’ the high school. The teachers are eastern: 
namely, from Illinois, New York, New England, three 
removes from Plymouth Rock. ‘The school-houses are 
embryotic, with the exception of the high-school build- 
ing, which is like a city on a hill; the light thereof is 
never hid from the eyes of the Omahas. That’s what 
it was set on the top of that prodigious high bluff for,— 
just for show. How many tax-payers have cursed the 
day that that great pile of brick and mortar was toted 
to the top of that awful hill! and how many children 
have longed to see it tumble down the other side of that 
awful hill, no one knows! How many youth have failed 
of an education, either from a want of ambition or an 


ability to climb, no one can guess! Suffice it to say, 
that a great blunder was committed when the good peo- 
ple of the glens outvoted their neighbors on the plains, 
and set this monument of their folly on this pinnacle 
of the bluffs. But up they go daily, nearly a dozen 
faithful teachers and the superintendent, to this temple 
on the heights; and to their instructions gather over 
300 pupils by dint of strong wind and limb. When 
once here on this elevated spot, one is well repaid the 
toil and trouble, for the prospect in this clear, transpar- 
ent air is charming. Looking westward from the tower 
of the high school, the Missouri bottom, four miles wide, 
is stretched out before us, and on this plain lies the 
present and the promise of the future great city. The 
river winds from the north like a serpent, and makes a 
monstrous coil about four miles above the town, sweep- 
ing across the bottom to the Nebraska side, and flowing 
close under the bluffs at Omaha. Thence it finds 
its way southward several miles, and, turning in its 
course northerly, retraces its way, making a penin- 
sula, whose narrow neck is only a half-mile wide, 
while its body is eight miles or more long. Thus the 
muddy Missouri makes its slowly-sluggish path along 
this rich alluvial bottom between the bluffs, which 
stretch away in parallel lines, four or five miles apart, 
as far to the north and south as the eye can reach. 
Behind us are the glens and the beginnings of the roll- 
ing prairies of the great State of Iowa; and across the 
Missouri, on the opposite bluffs is the promising city of 
Omaha, the doorway to the greater State of Nebraska, 
at which we will knock next week for admission; and 
in our views at Omaha may take a backward glance at 
the Bluffs, to note some matters of interest we have 





here left unnoticed, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s are coming, and the best evi- 
dence of the fact to an editor are the shadows of coming events 


in the form of choice books, etc., which pile in upon the table. 
Already they come, and in the most attractive style and costly 
furnishings; and first in order is another of those beautiful 
Bodley books, which have had such an immense sale in the 
last two or three years. The Bodleys Afoot is the title of the 
new comer, and it almost makes one ache to bea child again, to 
enjoy afresh these intensely interesting stories by Mr. Scudder, 
who seems to know just what boys and girls want to see and 
know. We travel with him back to the old colonial days of 
New-England, among the quaint and queer customs; then we 
go across the continent to see strange things in the West, and 
among the Indians; thence to South America and Europe. 
Historic houses are visited; men are recalled, and ,the boyish 
fancy revels in the romantic world of story and history. Who 
would not be a boy again, to read The Bodleys? just as you 
and I older ones read the Rollo books thirty years ago. But 
good Jacob Abbott has gone, and his successors, like Mr. 
Seudder, are sending out good, wholesome, and attractive 
juveniles. May Zhe Bodleys Afoot travel into every family 
and home in America on its holiday journey. Price, $1.50. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Porter & Coates send us an elegant Children’s Book of 
Poetry, carefully selected from the works of the best and most 
popular writers for children, by Henry T. Coates, editor of the 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. This is an admirable work 
of great merit, and contains not the poems written about chil- 
dren, but ,those written to children; and as story-telling is one 
of the greatest of childhood’s pleasures, in its inculcation of 
truth and instruction, many poems of a narrative character are 
presented, grouped under their appropriate heads. Under 
** Old Tales and Ballads’’ may be found the famous old Eng- 
lish ballads of ‘“* Chevy Chase,” and ‘“ The Heir of Linne.” 
**Some Famous Poems for the Older Children”’ have been in- 
troduced to suit all the tastes of the elders of the household. 
The sweetest and purest child-poems of our language, by the 
best English and American authors, are found in this volume; 
and oue is led to wonder at the existence of such an amount of 
child-literature in poetry as is found in these 500 and more octavo 
pages. The whole collection honors the head and heart of the 
compiler, and forms the very best volume of poems for chil- 
dren and youth in the English tongue. Its Christmas sale 
should be very large. Address Porter & Coates, S. W. cor. 
9th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHILD-LORE : Its Classics, Traditions, and Jingles, edited 
by Mrs. Bates, illustrated by Miss Humphrey and others, and 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, is another exquisite 
book for children. Besides the latest and earliest versions of 
Mother Goose, it contains rhymed stories of Aladdin, The 
Three Bears, Tom Thumb, Jack and the Bean-stalk, Blue- 
Beard, Little Red Riding-Hood, Cinderilla, Whittington and 
his Cat, Bo-peep, the Babes in the Wood, and other popular 
child-stories. The illustrations are capital, and will fill the 
child’s eyes, though they be big as moons. It is quite certain, 
too, that the rhymes and stories will do all our girls and boys 
good; and we can wish them all no happier Christmas than to 
possess the three books we have just named. Each in its place 
is the best of its kind, and all will make the children jump 
for joy. 





ON THE PROVINCE or Metuops or Treacuine. A Profes- 
sional Study. By James H. Hoose, A.M., Ph.D., Principal 
of the State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y., with an In- 
troduction by Charlies W. Bennett, D.D., professor of His- 
tory and Logic in Syracuse University. Price, $1.00. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 


This work is by an eminent practical educator, and is an at- 
tempt to outline a comprehensive philosophy of education,— 
the Province of Methods of Teaching. In Part I. he treats of 
Pedagogics, Education, Teaching, and Authorities. He makes 
extended quotations from the most eminent thinkers and edu- 
cators, and happily arranges the opinions of philosophic minds 
upon these great questions, and does not fail to present his 
own honest convictions. Valuable as this part of the work is 
to students of the fundamental principles of education, we 
think his chapter on Methods of Teaching will attract the most 
attention, and will possibly subject the author to some criti- 
cism. Our limited space forbids any review of his position. 
They are worthy of the most careful study, and we advise 
every student of education to get this book of Prof. Hoose. It 
will add greatly to their conception of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which underlie all correct methods of culture. No more 
valuable contribution has been made to pedagogical literature 
than this work. 





SHAKESPEARE’s JULIUS C288, with Introduction and Notes 
xpianatory and Critical. For use in schools and classes. 
Sy the Kev. Henry N. Hudson, professor of English Litera- 
ture in the School of Oratory, Boston University. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. Price by mail, 60 cents. 

One of the most encouraging evidences of the growing inter- 
est felt in the study of English literature is the constant de- 
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works, prepared by the best-cultured minds in the country. 
Mr. Hudson has no superior, and few equals, as a Shakes- 
pearian scholar. His life has been devoted to a critical study 
of the text of the “immortal bard,” and his history of the 
play of Julius Cesar, and the critical notes accompanying the 
text, are so complete and accurate as to leave nothing obscure 
to the student. Every reader of Julius Cesar will enjoy Mr. 
Hudson’s analysis of the great historic characters of ‘‘ Brutus,’’ 
“‘Cassius,”’ ‘‘ Mark Antony,’’ and “ Portia,’ so admirably 
sketched in his “‘Imtroduction.’’ This edition of the anno- 
tated English Classics is beautiful in typography and binding, 
—a credit to its enterprising publishers. 





HYGIENE OF THE VOICE: Its Physiology and Anatomy. By 
Ghislani Durant, M.D., Ph.D. Newedition, revised and re- 
written, with much additional matter. New York: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. Price $1.50. 

The aim of this work is to furnish such information of the 
construction and mechanism of the vocal apparatus as will en- 
able the singer or speaker to understand how to use wisely his vo- 
cal organs. Itis an excellent book, and worthy of the commend- 
ation it received when the first edition was published in 1870. 
In this new edition the general plan is unaltered, but impor- 
tant additions have been made: the chapter on hygiene, and 
the final one, giving a description of the diseases most com- 
monly affecting those who make professional use of their vocal 
organs, will be found of great value. Every singer and public 
speaker should secure this invaluable treatise of Dr. Durant, 
While this work is more especially designed for singers and 
public speakers, the chapters on respiration and alimentation 
possess general interest; indeed, the book from first to last is 
full of hygienic interest, which cannot fail to interest and in- 
struct all seeking information about the voice. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TWECFTH NIGHT; SHAKESPEARE’S Ro- 
MEO AND JULIET. Edited, with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price in paper, 50 
cents; in cloth, 70 cents. 


Mr. Rolfe has put all students of English classics under ob- 
ligation by the careful and thorough way in which he has pre- 
pared this series of the plays of Shakespeare. These plays are 
printed after a complete collation and comparison of the early 
editions, with notes of a most scholarly and critical character 
appended, which aid the student to a correct understanding 
of the works of the “‘ immortal bard.’”’ The price of these ad- 
mirable hand-books is so low that they may be easily purchased 
by any family, and we imagine nothing could be better for the 
parents to read aloud in the home than these plays. There is 
more instruction to be gained from a page of Shakespeare than 
from many a volume of our passing English literature, and 
such aseries as this which Mr. Rolfe edits has its profit for the 
home no less than for the schools. - . 





Fimst Step in CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES. An Introduction to 
Modern Chemistry, intended especially for beginners. By 
Henry Leffmann, M.D., lecturer on Toxicology in the Sum- 
mer School of Jefferson Medical College, assistant-professor 
of Chemistry in Philadelphia Central High School, etc. 
Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co.; 1879. 


Dr. Leffmann does not attempt to teach practical chemistry 
in these fifty small pages. He merely strives to make clear 
those points in theory, notation, and nomenclature which give 
“trouble to beginners, and thus prepare the way for a fuller un- 
derstanding of the text-book experiments and lectures in gen- 
eral chemistry. 





THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN IN CHINA. From the 
French of Jules Verne, by Virginia Champlin. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price $1.00. 

This is the latest, and in many respects the best work, of 
that author of world-wide reputation. A young nabob of 
China, of great wealth and marvelous physical vigor, is made 
the subject of these “‘ tribulations,’’ which the author portrays 
in his graphic style, with quaintly humorous effect, blended 
with amusing hits at many of the popular sensations of the 
day, such as the phonograph; Captain Boyton, in his rubber 
suit; the flexibility of life-insurance companies; speculations; 
advertising schemes, etc. There is also a vast amount of gen- 
eral information concerning the ancient customs and people of 
China. Once in hand, the reader’s attention is chained, and 
the book is read to the end. It is issued in an attractive style. 


LittLe Hiners. By Madeline Bonavia Hunt, author of 
Brave Little Heart, etc.; illustrated by M. E. Edwards. 
Price $1.50. 

A Man, Every Inca or Him: or, The Story of Frank Fuller- 
ton’s School-days. By J. Jackson ae author of Westle- 


ton Magna, ete. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, 

Petter & Galpin. Price $1.50. 

There is a peculiar charm about many of the English juve- 
nile books, and these two sprightly-written volumes are of 
this class. They are admirably illustrated, and bound in the 
usual exquisite taste of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
These books will delight the young people of America. Every 
boy will feel richer, and be influenced to do better in life if he 
finds Mr. Wray’s Story of Frank Fullerton’s School-days 
among the holiday-books furnished him to read in the coming 


winter evenings. 
Little Hinges teaches the best kind of moral lessons. 





Small 


for Students and General Readers.’ 
intended to be intermediate between the so-called ‘‘ primers’’ 
and larger works. 
schools, and for adults of litile leisure who wish to enlarge 
their know 


the advice and moral tone of this well-told story will influence 
the young wisely. 





ANALYSIS AND FORMATION OF LATIN WORDS; with Tables 
of Analysis, Lists of Roots, &c. By Frank Smalley, A.M., 
adjunct-professor (in charge) of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the Syracuse University. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
John T. Roberts; 1879. 

A difficulty that many teachers have met with in attempting 
to teach Latin derivation, is that the ordinary school gram- 
mars do not treat the subject with sufficient fullness. The 
whole subject is disposed of in perhaps ten or a dozen pages, 
and the pupil soon finds that his grammar fails to account for 
very many forms that he seeks the explanation of, The book 
(80 pp.) whose title is given above is intended, no doubt, to 
meet this very difficulty. Every branch of the subject is 
treated at length, and, so far as we have been able to examine 
it, satisfactorily. We can commend it as a very useful and trust- 
worthy guide on the subject of which it treats. The * Tables 
for Analysis,” —some twenty-five double pages of blank writing- 
paper, ruled and cross-ruled with appropriate headings,—de- 
signed to “‘ afford a practical application of the facts and prip- 
ciples inculeated,”’ are especially to be commended. 





An INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE 
CLassicaL LaneuaGes. By Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt. 
Translated from the German, with the author’s sanction, 
by John Williams White, Ph.D, assistant professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1878. 


Those who ,wish to pursue the subject of Greek and Latin 
Prosody further than it is possible to do with merely the help 
afforded by our grammars, will find this book of great value. 
Of the 192 pages, 16 are given to “‘ Phonology,”’ 36 to ‘‘ Metric,” 
25 to “‘ Rhythmic,” 44 to “‘ Typology,” 30 to * Eurythymy,”’ 
and 44 to “The Lyric Parts of the Medea, Antigone,”’ etc. 
Much is to be found here that we are sure will be new and in- 
teresting to many who call themselves classical scholars. The 
prosody of the ancients is a hard matter for us to comprehend 
who know next to nothing practically about “quantity.” 
How they read, or recited, or intoned, or chanted their various 
kinds of poetry, is not easy for the best phonologists to make 
out with any great degree of certainty. Nevertheless, although 
the best scholars in this department are widely at variance on 
many important points, there is still enough in which they 
agree to make their discussions a very profitable study. 

The volume before us is a masterpiece of the book-maker’s 
art. The publishers seem to have spared no pains to make it 
perfect in every respect. 





Otp Frienps AND New. By Sarah O. Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price $1.25. 

This book is another of Miss Jewett’s gems, in the “ Little 
Classic’ style, published by the great New-England house of 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., who are doing as much to supply 
the reading-public with choice literature as any other Amer- 
ican house. The same natural, bright, and entertaining style 
is found in this well-told tale as in the preceding works of this 
gifted authoress. We cheerfully commend this story to the 
many old friends of the writer, and feel assured it will make 


her many new ones. 





ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Simon New- 
comb, LL.D., superintendent of ‘‘ American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac,’’ and Edward 8. Holden, professor in 
U.S. Naval Observatory. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is a valuable and comprehensive text-book for high 
schools and colleges, and is one of the ‘“‘ American Science Se- 
ries,’’ published by Henry Holt & Co., which are designed to 
supply authoritative books on science, whose principles are so 
far as possible illustrated by familiar American facts, and 
also to meet a demand that the advance of science perennially 
creates for text-books which keep pace with the latest gener- 
alizations. ‘To those who desire to pursue the study of astron- 
omy, as a branch of liberal education, this work contains the 
detailed material for such students, and by omitting the small- 
type portions of the text, it furnishes a complete course for those 
who desire only a general knowledge of the subject such as ean 
be acquired without the application of advanced mathematics. 
It is really two books in one. The well-known ability of the 
authors, and the admirable arrangement of the topics makes 
this a sjandard work. The clear type, well-executed illustra- 
tions, and substantial binding, make it a model text-book. 
For introduction terms, address Henry Holt & Co., New York 
city. 





ZOOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Alex Macalis- 

ter, M.D., professor of Zoédlogy and Comparative Anatomy 

in the University of Dublin. Specially revised for American 

students by A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D., professor of Natural 

4 Brown University. New York: Henry Holt & 
0.5 b 

This small volume is one of Holt’s series of ‘‘ Hand-books 


This grade of books is 
They are prepared for the upper classes of 


This volume is to be followed by another, 








mand for manuals, like this admirable series of Shakespeare’s 
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FIRST CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY LUTHERA WHITNEY. 
nies shone the westering sunbeams 
rough the dingy panes of glass, 
On the troubled, weary faces 
Of the teacher and her class. 


Weary, for the week was ending, 
And the lesson almost Precsn an 
Lesson on the capes and islands, 
And the mountain-chain review. 


‘* Memory tables” all recited, 

And the faces light again, 

While we talk the topic over 
Making all the puzzles plain. 


‘* Teacher, is it not a pity, 
All the sterile mountains there 


Could not be changed into meadows, ° 


Rich and smooth and green and fair ? 


** All the rocks be sank in ocean; 
All the wind and snow and ice, 

Bears and wolves and panthers banished 
Teacher, wouldn’t that be nice ?”’ 


Then I told him of the riches 

Which the mountains have and hold, 
Of the coal and lead and iron, 

Timber, stone, and shining gold; 


Of the mountain-ferns and lichens, 
Balmy air and cascades bright: 
** Georgie, God made all the mountains, 
What He does is always right.” 


Then another puzzle entered 
Into Georgie’s wandering mind; 
ba was he,—if God had made him,— 
ilful, naughty, and unkind ? 


And upon his drooping lashes 
Stood a tear-drop, clear and bright, 
As he softly answered ‘‘ Teacher, 
God made me, and I ain’t right.’’ 


Springfield, Vt., July, 1879. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Cook County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held Saturday afternoon, Nov. 15, in Chicago. The 
discussion on “‘ What can be done to Secure a more Regular 
Attendance of Pupils in School,’’ was closed by County Supt. 
Lane, who grouped all that can be done under three heads: 
1. Labor with the school-directors to make laws punishing 
unnecessary irregularity. 2. Interest parents in looking after 
the attendance of their children. 3. Exert influence over pu- 
pils by exerting a sentiment in favor of regular attendance. 
These are all admirable, yet combined are not so effectual in 
securing the desired end as thorough, progressive work, with- 
out one word on the subject of attendance. 

A class of children in Vocal Gymnastics showed that some 
county teachers are at least abreast of the city teacher. The 
teacher of the class, before presenting his various exercises, 
begged the indulgence of the Association for the pupils, who 
felt somewhat embarrassed. Before closing he must have felt 
that it was unnecessary to have even mentioned the matter. 
A class of children cannot appear before a kinder-hearted, 
more appreciative audience than one composed of teachers. 
Within five minutes those children knew they had the best 
wishes of the Association, and they responded nobly. 

The closing exercise, an admirable lecture by Prof. H. F. 
Fisk, of Northwestern University, was lost to a large portion 
of the Association, on account of the necessity of returning 
home by the early trains.. Judging by the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cook county, with its normal school and energetic super- 
intendence, is not lagging behind, but is wide-awake on the 
subject of good schools. 

IN CHICAGO 
the numerical standard for admission to the high schools has 
been raised, the general average being advanced from 70 to 75 
per cent., and a minimum of 60 per cent. established in each 
study. If the object of the advance be to secure more work 
from the teachers and pupils of Grade 8, it will fail. With 
but few exceptions, the head-assistants (teachers of Grade 8) 
are remarkably efficient. Per cents. cannot effect such teach- 
ers; they tax their own strength and that of their pupils to the 
utmost,—more they cannot do. With their ability and earnest- 
ness, they are, as a body, an honor to the Chicago corps. Suc- 
cessful service in that grade should be one of the requisites of 
eligibility for women desiring the position of principal. The 
establishment of the minimum at 60 per cent. in each study 
occasions surprise, the resolution having been presented by a 
university man who has a wide acquaintance among men. To 
place this average at so high a figure in every branch is to 
ignore the marked peculiarities of different minds. It must 
result either in keeping out of the high schools all who are 
weak in one faculty, regardless of great strength in other facul- 
ties, or in lowering the scholastic standard of the questions sub_ 
mitted. Experience has shown that a reasonable minimum can 





be applied in all grades, and advantageously, too; 50 per cent. 
is a reasonable minimum. The conditions under which it may 
be successfully applied are these: 1, If the pupil has been a 
member of the grade an entire year, reject if below 50 per 
cent. in two branches; 2. If the pupil has attempted to do the 
work of the grade in less than one year, reject if below 50 per 
cent. in one branch. A high minimum in every branch, under 
all circumstances, dooms many bright and gifted children to 
join, in the middle grades, that class aptly styled ‘‘ The Clink- 
ers.’”” Disregard of any minimum, under all circumstances, 
permits many to enter higher grades by the general average se- 
cured by high marks in a few branches, and so drift along into 
the high school, and there, where many such meet, form a 
similar class. 
ETCETERA, 


Salaries, — It behooves Chicago teachers to keep a bank- 
account, or have very kind landlords, grocers, butchers, and 
washerwomen, as October salaries have not yet been received. 
Scrip at 96 for the school month which closed Oct. 24, is prom- 
ised on Nov. 16. 


New Buildings. —The completion of one building has been 
delayed by the failure of some of the contractors to fill con- 
tracts on time. The Marquette, which was to have been 
opened by Nov. 1, will not be ready until Noy. 27. It now 
looks as if September would be the time for throwing open the 
doors of the West Division High School, which was prom- 
ised for Jan. 1, 1880, 


The schools were closed on Wednesday, Nov. 12, to allow 
the teachers and pupils an opportunity to join the crowds as- 
sembled to see the procession in honor of Grant. Chicago 
never looked finer than on that day, with her stores decked 
with flags, and bunting gaily streamipg in the wind. The 
boys and girls made the most of the half-holiday, turning out 
in goodly numbers, and when a storm came up which threat- 
ened to disperse the throng, showed their grit by not relin- 
quishing one inch of their patiently-gained foothold. 

Chicago, Nov. 17, 1879. VETERAN. 


———eoe- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


HON. J. 0. WILSON, 
Prest. National Teachers’ Association. 

Our readers will observe that the Hon. J. O. Wilson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the District of Columbia, 
was elected president of the National Educational Association 
at its last meeting in Philadelphia, and will be interested in 
some facts in regard to his life. 

He was born in Royalston, Mass., April 22, 1825, graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1850, studied law in Washington, 
D. C., and was admitted to the bar in 1853. During his course 
of study he taught district schools, and in Washington taught 
a private school in 1850 and 1851, and again in 1869-70. 

In 1861 he became a member of the Board of Trustees for the 
schools of the District of Columbia and Superintendent of the 
schools in 1870. Of excellent ability and attainments, of pleas- 
ing manners, he was very successful as a teacher, and has a 
profound belief in education as a means of benefiting mankind. 

The schools of Washington are greatly indebted to him, 
alike as trustee and superintendent. Although the District of 
Columbia contains the capital of the United States, it is well 
known that many old ideas prevail opposed to universal educa- 
tion, and public instruction has been greatly embarrassed by 
all the difficulties arising from race-prejudice. Mr. Wilson‘ 
has been unusually successful in securing public interest in 
the schools under his administration, and in promoting a 
steady improvement. The excellent work done in the schools 
has been recognized by the educational juries at the world’s 
fairs at Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris. 

Mr. Wilson received the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth 
College, and was made “‘ Officier d’ Academie” by the French 
Government during the late Paris Exposition. 

The Commissioner of Education has observed, in one of his 
recent reports: 

‘The progress made in education in the District of Colum- 

bia deserves to be specially noted. It will be remembered by 
those who have observed my earlier reports that I had occasion 
to mention a board of education for the white schools of the 
city of Georgetown, a board of education for the county schools, 
and a board for the colored schools of Washington and George- 
town. These boards are now substantially consolidated into 
one. The entire educational business proceeds, as might be 
expected, more systematically, affording the public better as- 
surances of thorough and faithful administration in the em- 
ployment of qualified teachers, in the selection of methods of 
instruction, and in the expenditures for the schools.” 
Mr. Wilson has served the National Association in various 
capacities,—one year as president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and several years as treasurer, and at different 
times on important committees. His choice as president was 
well deserved, and those who know him best are most con- 
fident that the friends of education will have no reason to 
complain of his efficiency in tha tposition. 
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RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS.— The following rules, adopted by the 
American Philological Association and the Spelling Reform Association, 
will be followed in the columns of Educationa Intell nee of the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION: 1. Omit @ from the digraf ea when pronounced as 
eshort, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in 
hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete. 3. Write / for ph in such words 
as alfabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends 
with a doubl letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg, ete. 5. Change 
ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢ as in lasht, imprest, fixt, ete. 

Some useles letters wil doubties be overlookt in our first appplication of 
these rules. We mean to omit them in all cases. 





MAINE, 


— Castine Normal closed on Tuesday, the 12th. A succes- 
ful term, and credit to Mr. Woodbury and his assistants. 

— The school in District 1, Appleton, closed a profitable term 
on the 7th inst., under Miss Wade. The examination and exhi- 
bition in the evening wer wel spoken of. 

— Mr, Frank Kimball has just closed a succesful term of 
Kennebunkport High School. 

— The fal term at Charleston Academy has been a succes 
under Principal Wiggin. 

— Mrs. Tufts, of Brownsville, owns an old relic of school 
days. It isagrammar bearing the name of Benjamin Harthorn 
Merrimac, 1798, Mr. Merrimac, in his early days, taught 
school wher the city of Belfast now stands, and this smal book 
is equal to about ten pages of Kerl’s Grammar, and plainly illus- 
trates the advancment made in school books, 

— Miss Dennison, one of the High School teachers at Skow- 
hegan, invited her clas in history to visit her last Friday eve- 
ning arrayed in the costumes worn by the characters they wer 
studying. The result wasalarge gathering of youths and maid- 
ens representing kings, queens, popes, etc. The evening 
past very pleasantly. 

— The fal term of Limington Academy closed on Friday, 
the 7th inst., after a succesful term under the instruction of 
Wm. G. Lord, A.M. This has been one of the most succesful 
terms for many years, the scholars showing by their examina- 
tion thorough dril and instruction, which was highly satisfac- 
tory to scholars and parents. The evening was occupied by 
some thirty declamations and recitations. Geo, D, Lord and 
Lizzie Moody took prizes. 

— The prize declamations of the freshman clas at Bates Col- 
leg wer concluded Friday evening. The prize was awarded 
to E. N. Dingley, of Lewiston, with honorable mention of O. 
L. Frisbee, of Kittery, and F. A. Spratt, of Hermon, The 
junior clas has elected H. E. Foss, of Lewiston, manager of 
the Bates Student for the ensuing year. Prof. John Fiske, of 
Harvard University, has delivered before the students a series 
of four lectures on ‘‘ America’s Place in History.” 

— We are pleased to learn of the succes of Prof, C, M. 
Walker, of Napa City, Cal. He was elected superintendent of 
schools for his county, at the late election, by the Republicans. 
It is a fine position, and commands a good salary. Mr, Walker 
is a native of Wilton, being a son of M. R. Walker, Esq., of 
that town. Prof. W. is a graduate of Bowdoin, class of ’73, 
and has proved a succesful teacher, both in this State and 
California. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


—§S. A. Bent has been unanimously reélected superintend- 
ent of schools of Keene, with the same salary as last year, 
The school attendance during the last month was 1790, the 
largest number ever reported. The schools wil be closed from 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 1. 

— There are 1,534 pupils in the public schools of Dover, and 
42 teachers. The average number of pupils to a teacher is, for 
the high school, 36; grammar, 38; primary, 47; and un- 
graded, 20; making an average of 37 for all the schools, The 
smallest school has only 8 pupils, and the largest 66. 

—It is now claimed that the invention of the steamboat 
should be ascribed to Samuel Morey, a New Hampshire man, 
who, in 1793, built a boat in which he crost the Connecti- 
cut, using steam as the motive-power. 

— The Conference Seminary at Tilton, under its pres- 
ent management, is maintaining a good reputation for sound 
scholarship. Professor W. C. Strong, who took the depart- 
ment of Natural Sciences at the beginning of the year, has 
been very successful in arousing an interest in this important 
branch of study. This institution now offers excelent ad- 
vantages to those desiring to pursue a course of scientific 
study. , 


VERMONT. 


— The second session of the Essex Classical Institute opened 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, with 88 students, and more to come. The 
rooms are ful alredy. A new music-teacher has been added, 
Miss Florence M. Lane, a graduate of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. While the Institut@is flourishing, the public schools 
of Essex are said to be doing wel also. The better condition of 
these schools is due in great mesure, no doubt, to the excellent 
work and influence of the Institute, one of the schools of 
which Vermont may wel be proud. 

— The Rutland County Board of Examiners, consisting of 
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Oscar Atwood, wil hold a meeting at Rutland, Nov. 25 and 
26, for the examination of those who may wish to obtain 
county certificates. It is hopt there wil be a good attend- 
anc of teachers at the examination. 

— Of those who hav faithfully served the State as teachers, 
another has fallen, — Rev. Horace Burchard, of Brattleboro. 
Mr. Burchard died very suddenly of heart-disease, in the 47th 
year of his age. He graduated at Madison University in 1853, 
bearing the highest honors of his clas. Immediately after his 
graduation he took charge of an academy at Warrensville, 
N. Y., and afterwards at Yonkers in the same State. He was 
for a time professor in Bethel Colleg, at Russellville, Ky., and 
after that he taught a boy’s school in Nashville, Tenn. In 
1862 he took charge of Leland Seminary in Townshend, Vt., 
for two years, and was very succesful in its management. As 
a teacher he was eminently succesful, showing always much 
tact and talent. Securing the love and respect of his pupils, 
he always exerted a good influenc over them. Forever blest 


is the memory of such a teacher, and lasting shal be his in- 
fluenc. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— W. H. Lambert has resigned his position as principal of 
the High School at Fall River,—which he has filled with great 
satisfaction to the people, — to accept the superintendency of 
the schools at Malden. Mr. Leonard, his able first-assistant, 
has been elected to the principalship. M. Lambert has first- 
clas qualifications for the superintendency. 

— Osmus B. Bruce, of Binghampton, N. Y., was inaugur- 
ated on Tuesday last as Superintendent of Schools at Lynn, a 
new offic, of which heis the firstincumbent. The appointment 
is an excellent one. 

— Walter Hastings, of Boston, lately deceast, bequeathed 
the bulk of his fortune to Harvard Colleg. The gift is esti- 
mated at $500,000. 

— Hosah Goodwin Goodrich, who died recently at Hingham, 
was born in Alfred, Me., in 1834. His earlier education was 
obtained in the schools of his nativ State, but subsequently 
he attended the Normal! School at Bridgewater, from which he 
graduated in the advanct course. After teaching in Bridge- 
water about one year and a half, in 1863 he was appointed 
principal of the Thaxter street grammar school, Hingham, 
which position he resigned in 1869 to accept a similar appoint- 
ment in Arlington. Remaining in Arlington fifteen months, 
he returned to Hingham to take charge of his old school, where 
he faithfully labored until last April, when he was obliged to 
retire on account of il-helth. Near the close of July, aftera 
lingering and severe sicknes, he passed away at the age of 44. 
Mr. Goodrich was highly respected by al who knew him, and 
by those most who knew him best. As a teacher, he was ear- 
nest and conscientious. The Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation past, at its late meeting, a series of resolutions 
recognizing his worth as a man and an educator. The School 
Board of Hingham also expressed the high appreciation in 
which he was held by the people of the town wher he had 
labored long and faithfully. 

— The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association wil hold its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting in the Girls’ High School building, 
West Newton street, Boston, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. Among the 
speakers and lecturers are A. P. Marble of Worcester, R. C. 
Metcalf and Homer B. Sprague of Boston, D. B. Hagar of 
Salem, J. W. Dickinson of Newton, A. P. Stone of Springfield, 
and Elbridge Smith of Dorchester. The High Schoo! Depart- 
ment wil be under the charge of Samuel Thurber of Worcesr 
ter, the Grammar School under H. C. Hardon of Boston, and 
the Primary under Francis Cogswell of Cambridge. Miss Ida 
F. Powell wil giv readings. 

— The late Mr. U. A. Boyden, of Boston, leaves most of his 
money to be applied to the investigation of the properties and 
phenomena of heat, and what is left is to be devoted to the build- 
ing of observatories for the gratuitous use of young students 
in astronomy. 

— The Waltham evening schools opened last week with 
sessions on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 

— The alumni of Brown University have chosen Edward L. 
Pierce, of Milton, Mass., to deliver the oration at the next an- 
niversary. Mr. Pierce was a graduate of the class of 1850. 

— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has been so fortunate as to 
secure the servic of Mary J. Safford Blake, M.D., of Boston, 
for a course of ten or more “ Practical Talks” before its pu- 
pils. No one knows better than Dr. Blake how to say to young 
women just the right thing about themselves, their privileges 
and duties. Charts, manikin, ete., wil be used to illustrate 
the physiological part of the lectures, the first of which wil be 
given at 4.00 p. m., Wednesday, Nov. 19. 

— Five prizes were given at Wellesley Colleg to members of 
the freshman clas. The first, a purs of $250 for the best ex- 


amination in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. The other four 
of $100, $75, $50, and $25, respectiviy, to the four young 
— Poo re Paty — Fi vnaigl the committe 
u e Gree ng thre profesors from neighbor- 
fag taslications, ‘ r a 





RHODE ISLAND. 


cate to Mr. John M. McKenzie, of Fall River, to teach as prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

— Mr. F. S. Weeks, superintendent of the schools in Cum- 
berland, has resigned, and Hon. John F. Clark is appointed in 
his place. 

— The number of pupils in the Bristol High School, the 
past term, has been 26, and the average attendanc 24. 

— The reunion at the schoolhouse of District No. 2, Bar- 
rington, proved a great succes. About 150 people were pres- 
ent; addresses were made by Mr. G. L. Smith, Hon. L, 
B. Smith, and Mr. Richardson, chairman of the schoo- 
committe. 

— The annual report of the school committe of Providenc, 
for the past year, is now in print, and givs a concise account 
of the present condition of the schools, and of their work dur- 
ing the past year. The great event during the past year has 
been the opening of the new high-school building. This isa 
realization of the long-delayed hopes of many who hav the best 
interests of our school-system at heart. Busines depression, 
and an unusual amount of sicknes during the year, hav de- 
pleted the schools considerably, but the instruction was never 
more thorough. A decided improvement has been made in 
the primary schools, by encouraging the scholars to use the 
pencil and the slate or paper. Elementary instruction in nat- 
ural history and mineralogy, the definition of words and an 
explanation of objects, ar steps taken in advance in the lower 
grades. The grammar schools ar widening the range of their 
instruction in the line of the practical; considerable attention 
is given to composition-writing; the genius and working of our 
government as taught in the schools is an excellent preparation 
for the discharge of the duties of citizens. The high school is ac- 
complishing good results, and the increast facilities giv us 
ground for expectingeven more in the future; some of its grad- 
uates rank very high as teachers in our city. It is not intended 
to convey the idea that our schools ar abov criticism ; on the con- 
trary, just and impartial criticism is desired. It is particu- 
larly desirable that those who ar taxed for the support of the 
schools should visit them, and ascertain, by personal observa- 
tion, the amount of work that is done. 


While we point with pride to our system of free education, 
we cannot fail to be imprest with an under-current of evil that 
is imperiling the welfare of society. The remedy for the dan- 
ger that threatens the republic must certainly lie in the public 
schools; we must look to them as safeguards against the in- 
roads of vice. The large amount of popular literature, to- 
gether with the liberaly-patronized amusements of our city, 
ar positivly demoralizing. There was a day when boys and 
girls were an attractiv part of society. By an unnatural pro- 
ces of becoming independent through the sweet plesure of 
growing old, boys and girls ar such no longer. Youth now 
takes precedenc of age, and reverenc is ded. Respect is no 
more paid to the official symbols of authority. Insubordina- 
tion is the radica: vice of the nation, and its fruits ar lawles- 
nes, dishonesty, misrule, corruption, and fraud. Let us be- 
ware that the temple our fathers raised does not totter to its 
overthrow. I. O. W. 
— A new schoolhouse has recently been dedicated, with in- 
teresting exercises, at Coventry Centre. 

— At the teachers’ institute in Warren, an interesting paper 
was red by Mr. Meader, principal of the Warren High School, 
upon ‘The Relation of our Public Schools to Citizenship ”’ ; 
also addreses were given by Mr. Stockwell, Professor Bailey, 
Professor Greene, Professor Greenough, and others, and read- 
ings by Mr. Russell. 

— The First Avenue Grammar School, East Greenwich, wil 
be taught next term by Mr. Collins, a teacher of experienc. 

— Mr. Baker, the acting-principal of the high school, was 
presented with Shakspere’s complete works, by the pupils 
of the school. The school board hav introduced Warren’s 
geographies. 

—Miss Alice M. Sisson has closed her teaching career at Pon- 
tiac, aud the trustees wish her much joy and succes in her 
new occupation. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The schools of Killingly hav, for several years, been under 
the judicious supervision of George W. Pike, Esq., secretary 
of the Board of School Visitors. In his last report he speaks 
encouragingly of the condition of the schools, but urges the 
importance of more interest on the part of parents, and also of 
greater watchfulnes on the part of teachers, to secure proper 
car and interest of pupils in relation to school duties. He also 
urges the great importanc of a generous support of the high 
school, believing that it will prove a great blessing to the town. 
Teacher's meetings hav been held in the town, and proved 
very helpful. There are seventeen districts in the town. 

— There ar nine schools in West Hartford, including the 
high school. W. H. Hall, Esq., has been secretary of the Board 
and Acting Visitor. He has taken great interest in the schools, 
and done them good. We regret that the schools ar not to 
enjoy the benefit of his services the coming year. The schools 


ar al smal, and the aggregate average attendanc in al during 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The Arkansas State Teachers’ Association wil be held 
in Little Rock on the 29th, 30th, and 3istof December; R.H. Parham, Jr., 
president. 


CALIFORNIA.—The following is a statement showing the number of 
teachers receiving the various - SFE paid by the Educational Depart- 
ment in San Francisco. The amounts are al for a month’s duty: 2 teach- 
ers at $333.32; 2 at 225; 17 at $200; 9 at $175; 32 at $150; 1 at 30; 15 at $125; 
9 at $100; and 1 at 527 less than $100. Average monthly salary paid to male 
teachers $124, and to female teachers $82. Twenty-four substitute teach- 
ers are employed to take charge of clases of teachers who are tem rily 
absent. They also take charge of new clases until regular Cendhess are 
appointed by the Board of Education. 

Francisco wil hay the sum of $900,000 with which to keep up her 
schools during this school year. The State apportionment part of this 
amounts to ,000, The city’s school ag valued at $3,051,000; 
the estimated value of the school apparatus is $25,000, and of the schoo} 
libraries $13,000. During the past year the enrolment in the schools has 
been 38,129, the average daily attendanc being 27,075. The private and 
church schools instructed 1,224. 

Hon. Fred. M. Campbell <<< eee elect, wil succeed to the 





office of Hon. E. 8. Carr, Jan. 1,1 


GEORGIA. — The funeral obsequies of Mr. Mallon wer observed at 
Atlanta on Thursday, the 13th inst., whither he was brought for interment 
by the teachers of the city, who thought it fit that his body should reat in 
the State and city for which he had labored so zealously, and which owe 
ao much to him. No man in the State had so endeared himself to the 
ap my and over 10,000 persons joined the procesion to honor his memory, 

t was a day of universal sorrow in Atlanta, and the schools with their 
floral tribu’ wer the most expresiv features of the sad occasion. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Dr. Tucker, and most lovin 
and appropriate addreses wer made by Governor — Mayor Cal- 
houn, and Rev. Dr. Hay » president of Emory Colleg. One of the 
most touching incidents of the obsequies was the sorrow and real grief of 
the colored people present, and in behalf of whose educational progres 
Mr. Mallon always felt a deep interest. 

Atlanta University (colored), at Atlanta, has this ag 95 boarding-stu- 
denta, and a large attendance of those living in the city. Fourteen schol- 
arships have been established in its normal department by the Peabody 
Fund, on the advice of Dr. Orr, state commissioner of schools. 

The University at Athens opened with 85 students. 

INDIANA.—The Law Schoolfof the University of Notre Dame requires 
thre years’ study, embracing constitutional and international law, con- 
tracts, equity, jurisprudenc, evidenc, pleading, and practic. 

The Indiana House of Refuge contains a total of 339 inmates under 
—! Out of school the boys ar employed in chair-caning, tailoring, 
shoemaking, farm and en work, and other industrial occupations. 

Superintendent Wesshafer notifies the teachers of Martin county that 
during his official visits to schools he wil pay especial attention to the fol- 
lowing particulars: System, gradation, interest of parents, accuracy of 
work, discipline of school, fitnes and energy of teacher, neatnes of ,room 
and inmates, condition of grounds and building, temperature and ventila- 
tion of room, influenc of teacher over school and community. 


ILLINOIS. — In the Iltinois school law is the provision empowering 
school boards “ to levy a tax annually upon al the taxable property of the 
district, village, or city, not to exceed two per cent. for educational pur- 
poses, and three per cent. for building purposes, anything in any special 
charter to the contrary notwithstanding.” Hitherto the school boards of 
certain cities hav been restrained by provisions in their city charters 
from levying more than a specified per cent.,—often lower than sufficient 
to provide properly for the schools. The charter of Springfield, for ex- 
ample, restricted the tax-levy to five mills. This did not giv the schools 
enough to pay incidental expenses and teachers’ salaries. Twice at least 
has the tboard of education been compelled to consider the question ot 
closing the schools; and, at the first of this year, it was only by the great- 
est self-denial and forbearance on the partof teachers and other creditors 
that be were kept open until spring. 

Superintendent Dougherty, of Peoria, has been exonerated from the 
cha legions against him, by a vote of 14 to 2. The result is most sat- 
isfactory, and relieves an able and capable school officer from the odium 
of most unjust and scandalous charges. 

Mrs. Helen M. Beveridge, late president of the State Industria] Scheol 
for Girls, says of its work, “‘,With increased experienc, the managers hav 
made it a complete succes, and one need but compare the present with the 
recent past to realize the improved order, intelli enc, and moral culture of 
our gir. During the year we hav visited the Girls’ Industrial School of 
Wisconsin, and the State Public School for both boys and girls, at Cold- 
water, Mich. Both of these ar on a much broader primary basis than our 
own, for both are supported by the State, yet ours compares favorably in 
al other respects with these older and richer institutions. Both schools ar 
admirably conducted, but for our own work we especially commend the 
—- Tan adopted by Michigan. By this a perfect system of grading 
and clasifying can be obtained, the objectionable features of institution- 
life avoided, and more of the home and family-life secured than is possible 
with large numbers of children under one roof. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association wil 
be held at Bloomington, Dec. 29, 30, and 31, Among the writers and lec- 
turers are President Harvey, Miss Skaats, Dr. E. L. Hurd, Hon. J. Pol- 
lard, E. O. Vaile, Rev. Dr. Anderson, J. W. Cook, James Hannan, J. Ma- 
honey, E. C. Hewitt, and Duane Doty. Hotel rates from $1.00 to $1.50 
per day. For railroad rates see programs, 

Monday; the 17th, was children’s day in Chicago, when the schools paid 
their respects to General Grant. The event was a memorable one for the 
young folks. 

The Chicago branch of the Speling Reform Association elects as officers 
for 1880: President, Duane oy ; Vice-Presidents, W.H. Wells, W. J. 
English, BB. Rotor , Samue Welland, E. O. Vaile, A. D. Hagar; Re- 
cording » G. D. Broomell; Corresponding Secretary, O. C. 
Blackmer; Treasurer, H. R. Ross. 

Mr. O. ©. Blackmer, Cor. Sec., read a letter from the East which prom- 
ist that six important papers there would adopt the new style of speling. 
The news from was also hopeful. Quite a number of linguists 
including the Lord Bishop of Exeter and the professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
the University of Cambridge. wer promoters of the cause. 

Vice-Prest. Hubbard an able paper on the historic growth of our lan- 
guag , and urged that when it became fonetic it would me universal. 
. Vaile urged the advocacy of speling reform 7 public lectures. 

The Knox County Teachers’ Association is to be held at Knox College 
chapel, Nov. 28 and 29. An address will be made by President Bateman; 
“To what Extent are Teachers Responsible for Tardiness” will be dis- 
cussed by J. D. French; “‘ Howto Teach Composition,” by Leanna Hague; 
“ Social Science in Public Schools,”’ by Mary Allen West; “ The Condi- 
tion and Needs of our Public Schools,” by State Superintendent Hon. 
James P. Slade; “ Teaching (illustrative) in Higher Branches,” by J. M. 
Crow; ‘* The Teacher’s Life a Power in his Work,” by J.T. Dickenson; 
papers by Prof, R. W. Edwards and others. 

ne A. M. Linn held a meeting of the directors and 
school officers of Henry county at Mt. Pleasant last week. The expend- 
iture of school money, the codperation of patrons and directors, the har- 
mony and unity of purpose between teachers and officers, and the consid- 
eration of text-books wer discust. 

The State Teachers’ Association wil meet at Independence, Dec. 29. 
The leading subjects on the program are h Schools, School Expend- 
itures, Academic Instruction in Normal Schools, Is Collegiate Instruction 
for Women a Failure? Education of Teachers, and Educational Insanity. 
The city is centraly located, 7 AP acces, hotels $1.00a day, and the pro- 
gram attractive. er should be a large artendanc. 


KANSAS.—Topeka has a ulation of 12,500, value of school property 
$75,000, school census 3,678; oirense over last year 862. 

Fort Scott is to hav a new normal school, the building to cost $3,000. 

MISSOURI.—The next meeting of the 8. E. Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation wil be held in Charleston, . 29, 30, and 31, 1879. A convention 
of School Commissioners wil be held on the afternoon of the 30th. This 
wil be an important and valuable feature of the pp Dr. Shannon, 
State a wil addres the convention and in the eve- 
ning of the second day. 


MINNESOTA.—Prof. W. F. Phelps’ Teacher's Handbook has been tran- 
oe ae Spanish for usein the normal schools of the Argentine Re- 
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shows the enrollment and attendance of the normal schools of the State most able and profitable instit 
tes 
oor rey bie erm J de -_ A gh —_ : es depart there wil be dally exercises, by all as one in the High School Ff 1879. 1880. 
’ ; partm ’ ; ’ . uates year am n com ti ings. 

60; poy! pepeuates, Ss —~ oe a total of 610 who have graduated speling, Seasl Clean drawing, and ccigheal chivean alk be continued THE NAMES OF 
since these sc Tgani at throughout the entire high-school course. Each pupil wil pursue a course 

MICHIGAN.—Prest. Angell, of Mich of seatie prescribed by the superintendent. In the high school promi-| OVER ONE HUNDRED OF OUR WRITERS. 


number of students; and so convinced are 


three full courses of nine months each. 


LOUISIANA-—The public-school teachers of New Orleans hav not yet 
been paid for their services during September and October; and no pro- 
vision has been made for November and December; and either the schools 
must be closed or the teachers must work for nothing. The salaries are 
already plact at the lowest living rate. The work of instruction is ex- 
cellently done, despite these discouraging circumstances. 


NEBRASKA .—Omaha has 2,550 pupils in the public schools, and about 


1,000 in other schools. 


Professor Birch has resigned the mathematical chair of Wesleyan Uni- 
innie McConnell has been elected to succeed 


versity, Osceola, and Miss 
him. 


TENNESSEE.—The annual Report of the Nashville Public Schools for 
1878-9, of which 8S. Y. Caldwell is superintendent, furnishes us with the 
following facts: The ppemnate population of the city is 28,000; achool 

046; average number attending public schools, 
3,191; probable number in private schools, 400; number 1 
ers, 78; special teachers, 3; pupila to a teacher, 42. Cost o 
pupil attending, $15.21. ig salary paid teachers, $599.53, Ex 


opulation from 6 to 18, 


ture for schools $68,686.33, 6 extraordinuar 


schools to some extent; stil the work of the teach 
hearty to advance the true interests of the schoola. 


sustained good schools, 
NEW YORK.—In Rochest 


the attend 





The Chautauqua Literary and 
reading a day. The course covers 
college students’ general outlook. 
and fathers who want to keep up with t 
homes a literary atmosfere, an 


resented to the University of Rochester. 


volumes, 
The Sanitary Engineer, of New York, pro 
tion among architects and engineers for the 


sum of $500 wil be 


these designs, and the awards wil be made by a comm 
Petey pn for a free home and education o 
dates 

ceased and disabled tors, in 


course of theology, medicine, and music. 


OREGON.— When General Grant was in Portland, it was intended that 
the school children should take part in the reception, but the crowd 
rusht in and cut them of from all chance of seing the great soldier. The 
general, being informed of their disappointment, went the next day to al 
the schools, so that the children had him al to themselves, 


OHI9.—Over one hundred teachers attended the Columbiana Teachers’ 
Institute, held in Columbiana, during the first week in November. 
instructors wer Prof. E. T. bey of Kenyon College; Prof. E. Burns, 

Maria L. Sanford, professor of History, 
Swarthmore College, Penn.; Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor of the Ohio Ed. 
Monthly ; and Hon.J. J. Burns, State School Commissioner. 
ing was presided over by G. N Carruthers, Supt. of Salem Union Schools, | 
with Miss H. C. Stuart as secretary. It was thought by al to be one of the | Music. 


author of Barns’s Gramuinar; 88 


Univ., says the extensi f 
their medical term from six months to nine months did not diminish the 
they that the public is read 

for another step in medical education that they have now decided to rod 
tablish a full three years’ graded course. Those already entered will re- 
ceive their degrees on the conditions named when they matriculated, but 
all who enter after the present university year will be required to take 


0 


efforts to economize b 
retrenchinent has tended to prevent the helthy growth of the public 
er has been 
Nashville has oceu- 
pied an honorable position in the State, and for a quarter of a century has 


rs is over seventeen per cent. la than th en cuatombesk aial- 
a . larger than the average a year ago. 
tee Scientific Circle ‘requires forty minutes’ | tic of the schools of {that city. 
‘four years, and is designed to giv the 
It is — to busy 
eir children, to giv to their 
to make up for earlier omissions. 
A valuable private library, estimated to be worth $4000, has just been 
It was selected by Dr. E. L. 
Magoon, late of Albany, now residing in Philadelphia, and consists of 600 


to institute a competi- 
our best designs for a model 
school-house, which shal meet al the best requirements, in regard to ven- 
tilation, lighting, heating, safety from fire, and sanitary provisions. The 
ven by the propetssese of that oe in prizes for 
: tte of experts. 
The Young Ladies’ Classical and Bible College, Binghamton, is makin 
100 more approved candi- 
or missionary and Someperense work, and for the daughters of de- 
ionaries, and evangelists. The curriculum 
consists of the regular course at the Binghamton College, with an added 


nence wil be Riven to the study of the English language and of English 
literature. ose completing the course of stud wil be prepared to enter 
the freshman clas of the average Ohio college. M 

be required in the new course of study than was required in the old. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—One of*the best institutes ever held in Lake 
county has just closed. Hon. T. W. Harvey, Supt. W. W. Gist, and I. M. | 
Clemens wer the regular instructors, assisted by two or thre others. The | 
principal subjects treated the Theory of Teaching, School Government, | Mrs, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Constitution of the United States, 
Filosophy as related to Teaching. 


6,and on the 19th there were in attendance 4,133 pupils, 2,056 whites and 
2,077 colored. Rev. J. M. Green is the superintendent. 

The November number of the Southern Educational Monthly, published 
a Walker, Evans & Cogswell, and edited by L. B, Haynes, contains valu- 
able articles full of practical suggestions to the educators of the State. 
We trust that this monthly will pontealty sustained by the teachers. 
It is admirably calculated to do fox a 

Eighty-five students are enrolled in Newberry College,—42 in college | 





soon, and it is hoped the number will be 100 by Januar 
Several scholarships in the Nashville Normal Colleg 

Dr. Sears at the disposal of South Carolina’s school superintendent, 
WEST VIRGINIA .—This State has a school 

the school apportionment amounts to $522,033.5: 


regular teach- 
tuition per 
ndi- 


the National Educational Association in July last, which he wil send, 
without charge. to school superintendents on application. His addres is, | 
Alexander L. Wade, Morgantown, Monongalia County, W. Va. In writ- 
ing to him be carful to send postage-stamp, to cover postage on the pam- | 
flet. The addres is ful of valuable thought and suggestions. 


rompt and 


WISCONSIN—In a recent La Crosse paper we find an intereatin 
The school buildings ar said to be large 

and handsomely finisht,—especially the high-school building, which in an 

architectural point of view is second to no similar instite 

State. The' number of pupils in attendance at the public schools is about 

2,000, taught by 7 male and 31 female teachers, al under the direc tion of | 

C. W. Roby, the a rintendent, who is ably seconded by the | 


people,—mothers 


Board of ucation. 
experienc and tact. It is evident{that La Crosse has a proud educational 
position, and her citizens appreciate good schools. 

During the month Superintendent Roby visited the schools 57 times, the 
Commissioners 12, and other persons 266, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — The board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the Territory report than very markt progres has been made dur- 
ing the past two years, and that the institution is now entitled to rank with 
the very best on the Pacific Coast. In September, 1877, the university had 
only President and Mrs. Anderson as faculty, and 40 students ; now ther 
ar 11 instructors and 155 students. In accordanc with the strict require. 
ments of the territorial law, more than thirty post had been appointed 
to fre scholarships. The present law appropriates $1,500 per annum, for 
the benefit of pupils appointed from all parta of the territory. 

The faculty is now constituted as follows: A. J. Anderson, A.M., presi 
dent, and professor of Ferenelegy, Pedagogics, and Pure Mathematics ; 
is a graduate of Knox College, Lllinois. rs. L. P. Anderson, 
of Natural History and French; is a graduate of fe me ang I 
Ohio. Miss R. E. Scott, A.B., professor of Latin and Greek; is a graduate | 
of the ladies’ course of the Pacific University, and also of the classical | B.C Jilson. 
course of the same institution. T. R. Wilson, A B., professor of Applied 
Mathematics and {Preparatory Studies, has had nine years experienc as a 
teacher in Illinois amd Manene: he is a graduate of Blackburn [/niversity, 
Illinois. C. M. Anderson is principal of Commercial Department. Mrs 
Emma Guttenberg, German; O. P. Anderson, Plain and Ornamental Pen- 
manship; Mis M. Hancock, Telegrafy: C. B§Plummer, Elocution; Miss 
Minnie Sparling, Drawing and Painting; and Mrs, G. H. Watson, Vocal 


rofessor 
minary, 


The 





The meet- 


ore oral instructson wil | Rev. A. D. Mayo, Mass. 
| Anna C. Brackett, N. Y. 
| Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Mass. Sarah L Bailey. 
Hon. J. J. Burns, Ohio. 
Thomas Hill, LL.D., Me. 
L. P. Hopkins, Mass. 
and Mental | Prof. 8.H.McCollister, N.H.J H. Allen, Mass. 
> > re R.1. 
oid | Geo. S. Burleigh, Mass. 
SOUTH CAROLINA.—The public schools of Charleston opened Oct. \P. W. Parker, hang 
George A. Walton, Mass. 
R. L. Perkins, Mass. 
Mary Allen West, Ill. 
| Prof. J. Nichols, N. Y. 
|Badward Brooks, Ph.D., Pa. 
classes and 43 in preparatory department. Others are expected to enter | ey oy lag aes 
Se been placed by | Grace C. Bibb, 
| Prof. W. F. Phelps, Minn. 
| Hon. J. L. Pickard, Iowa. 
‘‘'—e of 206,274; and | Harriett O. Nelson, Mass. 
Superintendent Wade, of this State, has issued, in pamflet form, his ad- | L. W. Russell, R. I. 
dres on “ A Graduating System for Country Schools,” delivered before | Bliza A. Bowen, Ga. 
| Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, R. I. 
H. Tutwiler, LL D., Ala. 
Mary O. Nutting, Mass. 
Geo. H. Martin, Mass. 
Hon. John Swett, Cal. 
no-| FP. Matz, Ohio. 
| Prof. EB. T. Quimby, N. H. 
ition in the| M. Benjamin, N. Y. 
Hon. J. Barrett, LL.D, Vt. 
EB. R. Humphreys, Mass. 
urkee is principal of the high school, as- | Maria Kraus-Boelte, N. Y. 
sisted by Prof. W. R. Heminway and Miss Amy C. Kellogg, al teachers of | Prof. 8. EB. Warren, Mass. 
Prof. John Tetlow, Mass. 
| Hon. B. G. Northrop, Ct. 
Prof. M. M. Fisher, Mo. 
'Hon.J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 
Prof. L. F. Parker, Iowa. 
Hon. E. B. White, LL D., Ind. 
Judah Dana, Vt. 
W. A. Mowry, R. I. 
N. K. Royce, Ohio. 
Duane Doty, Ill. 
|Z. Richards, A.M., Wash’t'n. 
8. P. Bartlett, Mass. 
Melvil Dewey, Mass. 
S$. 8. Haldeman, LL.D., Pa. 
B. M. Reynolds, Minn. 


Berlin H. Wright, N. Y. 

Edna D. Cheney. 

May Haggenbotham, Pa. 

John Ogden, Ohio. 

Julia S. Tutwiler, Ala. 
Geo. Washburne, D.D., Constantinople. 





Hiram Orcutt, N. H. 
Lucilla EB. Smith. 


John Wheeler, D.D., Iowa. 
A. F. Magoun, D.D., Iowa. 
Rev. E. A. Rand, Mass. 


Prof. A. B. Dolbear, Mass. 
Mrs. A A. Preston, Mass. 
J. M. Gregory, LL.D., ILL 
Clara Conway, Tenn. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Annie EB. Cole, R. I. 

I. F. Cady, R. I. 

W. G. Nowell, N. Y. 
Narcisse Cyr, Mass. 

I. W. Andrews, D.D., Ohio. 
Wn. T. Harris, LL.D., Mo. 
C. C. Rounds, Me. 

I. P. Noyes, Washington. 
W. A. Ayres, Conn. 
Walter Hoxie, S. C. 

D. B. Hagar, Mass. 

W. W. Bailey, R. I. 
Charles Northend, Conn. 
W. O. Fletcher, Me. 

Isaac Walker, N. H. 

J. S. Cilley, Vt. 

I. O. Winslow, R. I. 
Henry F. Durant, Mass. 
John G. Scott, Mass. 
Albert G. Boyden, Mass. 
A. P. Stone, Mass. 

Aaron Gove, Col. 
Mortimer A. Warren, Ct. 
A. T. Smith, Washington. 
Rev. C. F. Barnard, Mass. 
Addie A. Knight, Mass. 
W. F. Phelps, Minn. 

Prof. John M. Lord, N. H. 
Prof. P. F. DeGourney, Md. 
Mrs. H. P. B. Lord, Mass. 
M. P. Colburn, Mass. 

M. B. C. Slade, Mass. ¥ 
Meta Wellers, Ill. 

Rev. W. 8S. Alexander, La. 
T. M. Hunter, LL.D., N. Y. 
Wm. Hoover, Ohio. 

Gen. John Baton, Wash't'n. 
Walter Smith, Mase, 
Rebecca Rickoff, Ohio. 
Jerome Allen, N. Y. 

F. S. Jewell, Wis. 

J. F. Bartley, Vt. 

David B. Scott, N. Y. 
Annie B. Winsor, Mass. 


Me. 








A Ghoice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


19238 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
on and 


ancient and modern, including many now livin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Prof 
Date of each. 

Published by G. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

The Winter Term will commence Dec. 10th. This 
school is furnished with all the advantages of a city 
school, with very few of its temptations and dangers, 
and at only a fraction of the expense. For Catalogue, 
or Sy eee of last entrance examination, address 

d E. 8S. BALL, Principal. 


“Money, and How to Make It.” 


The best book ever published for the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and professional man. Shows 
how to become prosperous and successful in life. 600 
forse Hd illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid 

or $3. 


Appleton’s Cyclopwdia, the New Britannica, and all 
Standard Works at greatly reduced prices. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK 00., 
239 eow 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

epAtbams an bag Fg ty outer, All magne, 

ree extra styles, $1.00 ; enough, 75 cents. 
ain art-book pubiications Goug ht, sobl, and exchanged. 
espeare’s, Scott’s ickens’s wor ‘0 . 
r ’’ &. J. BARNARD, 


238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 











TEACHERS! 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES and PREMIUM 
LIST of our Publications. Address 
THOS, W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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eoniiie for Irani, Oxford, and Cambridge, | tet 
zx uumpHeeys, tiv. Athletic | 


Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 

Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 


| GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private G d POCKET AED 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 00 S. GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 








2 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 








PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 

Prof. BROWN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


ELOCUTIO s mont St. Stammering cured. Send for our New Premium 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and List. Address the Publisher, 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





sors’ Examinations in Boston. | 
329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 
| 
| 
ISHED | The New England Conservatory, | NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
A FIN BOSTON, employing |ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
MUSICAL 75 Eminent Professors, 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
EDUCATION. | 2s 4 reputation unequaled for | Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
* | furnishing a COMPLET MUSICAL | Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with | general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
RARE collateral advantages. For —— address | opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Cai ter on ag 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 | 182m J. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 
‘The Howard Method for the Voice. 
NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and 8 ers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 








Cc, 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 








Course of Study in Quincey Schools. 
ARITHMETIC AND FORM. 


PREPARED BY 
AND 








COL. F. W. PARKER, A. Gc. BOYDEN, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children. 


Price 10 cents. 1 Published by 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. ! WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


240 tf Address ANNA BANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Uniou Square, 


\$777 





$1.00 PER YEAR. 


‘uuszns, 30 Cts. 


The only Publication of the kind, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





A WEEK. $12. day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free, Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P, O, ViOKERY, Augusta, Mo, 218 


$72 








, | 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 





European System of Instruction. 


Terms, $80 perannum. For descriptive pamphlet, 
address PROF, WA SON, 
243 tf 107 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
54 Lasalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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SPECIAL, TO TEACHERS! 
We will send the beautiful CHRISTMAS 


WIDE AWAKE, 


as soon as ready, free to all Teachers who 
will at once forward us their address 
and at the same time send us the name 
of some active person in their vicinity 
who might solicit subscriptions for our 
magazines. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

32 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, MASS. 








244¢ 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour §S ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

— Collage Golenter, containing full particulars, will 
sent on applicati 

Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. X.—No. 18. 











Title. 
Daisy Library. - 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. - : . ° 
Pictures for the Little Ones. - ° ° . 
Faith of our Forefathers. - - - - 
Little Folks for 1879. - - - 
Pictures and Stories for our Darlings. - - . 
Sunny Days for Little People. - - . 
With Gen. Grant in the East. - - - - 
Mother Goose Melodies. - - « . 
My Indestructible A-B-C Book. - - - - 
My Indestructible Primer. - - - - 
My Young Soldier. - - - - - 
New Tea-things. - - - - - 
Good Time Series. 10 vols. . - - - 
Herschel Series. 4 vols. - - 
Library of Pictures and Stories. 6 vols. - . 
pose nt of Travel. 6 vols. - . . - 
Lilydale Series. 6vols. - - = ° « 
Little Snow-ball Series. 6 vols. - - - 
The Markets of Paris. - - - . - 
Model Christian Worker. . - - - 
Sabbath Month. - - - 
Notes on Railroad Accidents. - - - 
System of Water-color Painting. - - - 
Virginia Superior Court Report. Vol. XXX. - 
Rise of the Huguenots. 2 vols. - - - 
Hans Brinker. New issue. - - - - 
Old Faiths in New Lights. - - - - 
Chinese Immigration. - - - - 
Spon’s Encyclopzxdia of Industrial Arts. Div. 1. - 
ectric Transmission of Power. - . - 
Tabulated Weights. - - - - - 
Artificial Concrete. - - - - - 
Se eee to Spon’s Dict. of Engineering. Div. 1. 
Dartmouth College Causes. - - - - 


Howipay PREsENTs.— A Piano or Organ 
is the most suitable holiday present that can 
ever be made. Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, N. J., offers elsewhere in this 


issue splendid bargains for Holiday Presents. | 


Mayor Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs 
are giving entire satisfaction, and we- know 
that our readers will do well to purehase of 
him. So great has been the demand for these 
celebrated instruments within the last few 
months, that Mr. Beatty has been compelled 
to erect a new mammoth factory at Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, corner Rail Road Avenue 
and Beatty Street. Read his advertisement 


and send for his illustrated Newspaper, holiday 
edition, before you purchase. 


Tue following testimonials bear witness to 
the value of Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 

‘IT have great pleasure in recommending 
— revised Latin Dictionary as the best 

atin Dictionary in existence.” GrorGr M. 
LANE, Prof. of Latin in Harvard College. 

“The new Latin Lexicon by Messrs. Lewis 
and Short, and published by Harper & Bros., 
meets the present demands of scholars in the 
study of the Latin language. Henceforth 
it will be in constant use in our school, and 
the standard of authority.”"—Mosrs MERRILL, 
Head. Master Boston Latin School. 


A SwinpDie.—“‘ THe Denver Land Co.,”’ ad- 
vertised in our columns Nov. 6, is a fraudulent 
affair, and we caution our readers against in- 
vestments in it. Over 800 first-class newspa- 
pers have been duped by these parties. Our 
regular advertising agent, on sending us the 
plate, stated that it was all right, and we had 
confidence that it was, until the swindle was 
exploded last week. The post-office author- 
ities are informed of the matter, and letters 


containing money will probably be returned to 
the writers. 


Be sure and read the twenty-one reasons, 
given in another column, by Dr. Tourjée why 
the New-England Conservatory is the best place 
in this country for pursuing a course of musical 
study at very moderate rates. 


Miss PARLOA’s Lessons In COOKING .at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., will be- 
gin soon, and continue through next term, 
which opens Jan. 6, 1880. Parents will do 


well to enter names at once, as vacancies will 
be filled in order of application. 


THE comforts of hotel-life in paying a visit 
to the great American metropolis cannot be 
overestimated. The ‘St. Nicholas” has pe- 
culiar claims on the public attention, for it 
has become one of the historic institutions of 
the city, and is managed with a liberality and 
knowledge which make its cuisiniere the de- 
light of the bon vivant, its apartments admira- 
bly furnished and fitted, and all its conven- 
iences com t to meet the most exacting 
tastes. Its standard of excellence is higher 
than ever. 


School Teachers. 
Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; free toall. New Xmas 








t ; catalogue 
Cards rec'd. J. Ja¥Y GOULD, 10 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 














; 


Author, Publisher. 


Thos Whittaker 3 00 

- Guernsey “6 “ 1 80 
“ “ 75 

- ‘Stearns és 6s 1 00 
- Cassell, Petter & G. $1 00 
“ a) oe 1 00 

e “ iti oe 75 
J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 

- “ “ “ 50c, 60 
“ oe “ 15 

e “ “ “ 60 
«ef a “ 5O 

e oe “ “ 50 
Thos Nelson & Son 2 00 

« ty “ “ 2 00 
ty “ “ 2 10 

o “ ia) “ 4 80 
oe “ ee 2 10 

a Ltd “ “ 4 50 
Zola T B Peterson & Bros 75, 1 25 

- Breed Presbyterian Board of Pub 50 
Houghton a seg os 50 

- Grattan IW Randolph & English 6 00 
Adams + P Putuam’s Sons 1 25 

e Penley “ “é “ 50 
Baird Chas Scribner’s Sons 5 00 

- Dodge “ ss o 1 50 
Smyth o 66 os 1 50 

- Williams “ “ 6 25 
André E & FN Spon 5 00 

eo Hogges “ “ 1 20 
Jordan “ bad 1 00 

o Reid “ “ 6 00 
Spon = + 5 00 

- Shirley F H Thomas & Co 2 50 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Insect Laws; or, Born in Prison. By Julia P. Bal- 
lard. Ilust., sq. 12mo, cl., $1.00. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
By Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S.  LIllus., $1.75. 
New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

Ingersoll and Moses: A Reply by Rev. Samuel Ives 
| Curtis, Ph.D., D.D. 12mo,cloth, $1.25. Chicago: Jan- 
}sen, McClurg & Co. 

The Throat and Voice. By J. Solis Cohen, M.D. 
“ American Health Primers.’ Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston; price 50 cts. 

The Child’s Book of Language. Teacher's edition. 
By J. H. Stickney. New York. 

} German Irregular Verbs. By Wm. H. Rosenstengel, 
| Madison, Wis.: Wm. J. Park & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC, 


The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1820, 
with Calendar calculated for different paralle's of Lat- 
itude aud adapted for use throughout the United States. 
New York Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The Musical Examiner Journal of the Chevé Method, 
—Nos. 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6; price 1s. 6d. per annum. Lon- 
don, Eng.: G. W. Bullen, 28 Warwick Lane. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Salem, Ohio, 
year ending June, 1879; G. N. Carruthers, Supt. 

Reports concerning the Public Schools of the City of 
Wilmington, Del., for 1878-9; D. W. Harlan, Supt. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the City 
of Providence, presented June, 1879; D. Leach, LL.D.. 


Supt. 

Keeuel Report of the Board of Education of the City 
of Oswego, 1878 and 1879; V. C. Douglass, i. 

Fifth Annual Report of the School of Frankfort, 
Ind., year rae June, 1879, with Course of Study and 
Rules and Regulations; R. G. Boone, Supt. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Newark, for the year 1878, with 
report of Superintendent, W. N. Barringer. 











Just Introduced 322 Schools of Boston, 


VOL. 1. OF 
Freeman’s Historical Course, 


| HisToRY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New 
edition, with Maps. 16mo. §1.10. 

ENRY HOLT & C@O., 
12 East 23d Street, New York City. 
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‘HOW TO TEACH THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Study the Metric Manual and the Metric Primer pre- 
pared for this purpose, by the society for introducing 
the system, and ae the most complete and prac- 
tical treatment and guide to teaching yet printed. 

| The society offers 100 sets of these books with their two 
Charts, a cheap Meter Pocket Rule, a Metric Tape and 
Desk Rule, the Meter Yard, and selected Publications 
as aids to Teachers, to the extent of 3.4), for 7c, less 
than \ retail price. By mail for 9@0c. Only 100 sets 
at this price. METRIC BUREAU, P. O. 260, Boston. 


Tf you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 














Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 

dramas to short fatces. Number of characters, and 

time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 

pee. = Bw ys By praise from teachers. 
nd for dese ve e. 

“ T. 8S. DENISON 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ii. 


The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 


Helps to Daily Practice, 
BY RTON. 





D. P. H 
Quarto, 7x Extra Bound.,........ Price, 50 cents. 
Copies , to any address on receipt of price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO. 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William 8St., New York. 


NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 





Neos. 7 and 8 show words oo wade up of elementary 
t. 
Nos. 9 to 14 are. read ng-lessons with exercises in 


Neo. 15 gives phonic exercises on Vowel Sounds. 
Neo. 16 gives phonic exercises on Consonant Sounds. 


Nos. 


Ne. 38 furnishes a lesson for elocutionary drill. 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE! 


The New 
AMERICAN 


Reading Charts 


FOR 
Elementary Instruction, 
BY 


1.—THE WORD METHOD, 
2.—PHONIC ANALYSIS, - 
3.—THE A-B-© METHOD. 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. 


J eth, it corn tate kh teed MTL ty Re OO IRENE 
yn ee a 


30 NUMBERS IN A SEr. 
26x33 INCHES IN SIZE. 





On Walnut Rollers, with Brackets. 


Only $5.00 per Set. 





The Charts are finely printed (with a 
beautiful red border), in bold and clear 
type, which was all made expressly for the 
purpose. The matter is pleasing and at- 
tractive, and the illustrations are appro- 
priate 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the phonic 
spelling exercises of the other Charts, 
silent letters are indicated by a novel and 
original device. 

A PAIR OF HANDSOME JAPANNED 
IRON BRACKETS, to be fastened to the 
wall or blackboard, from which the 
Charts can be suspended, will be furnished 
with each set, without extra charge. If 

referred, cords may be used instead of 

rackets. (See illustration) 

We believe that these Charts will im- 
part more information than any other 
series published, and that they will be 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTROCTION. 
ON QM sy ier Fh WANTED IN EVERY SCHOOL. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


Nes. # to6 are for sight-reading of words, phrases, | Ne. 89 is a chart of colors, with a pending-tessen 





thereon. Nine colors are represented,—Red, Blue, 
Yellow, Orange, Violet, Green, Citrine, Olive, and 
Russet. This chart will be found very useful in 
teaching the pupils to distinguish colors. 
No. 30 is the Alphabet in Script letters. 
Cover page 2 is the Alphabet in Roman letters, with 
an Analysis of the forms of Letters. 
Cover page 3 is a chart representing 
ines.—Vertical, horizontal, oblique, parallel, in- 
tersected, curved (right and left), waved, spiral. 
Angles.—Right, acute, obtuse. 
Surfaces.—Triangle, circle, half-circle, quarter- 
circle, ellipse, oval, square, .rectangle, rhombus, 
rhomboid, convex, concave. 
Solids.—Cone, cylinder, triangular prism, sphere, 
pyramid, cube, wedge. 
Forms.—Crosses, stars, rosettes. 
Directions for the Teacher are printed on most of the 
Charts. These, with additional matter, will be 
While the Words are so short and easy as to be issued separately as a COMPANION to the Charts, 
read by very yousg Pa ils, the phraseology gives and will be furnished with each set without extra 
scope for display of the highest elocutionary powers. charge. 


Price of the Set. complete, with Brackets, ONLY $5.00. 
PUBLISHED BY N. E. AGENCY, 


and sentences. 
sounds, with reading by si 


Phonic and Alphabetic Spelling. 


In Nos. 15 and 16 the drill-letters are diacritically 
marked, and numerous examples are given for 
practice. 

In No. 16 the consonants are orommeee (in two col- 
ums) so that pairs are on the same line. So far as 
a, among the examples under each drill-let- 

ers, words are given in which that letter is dupli- 
cated: thus, bulb, noon, ginger, thither, gig, prop, 
church, etc.; also words embracing each pair: thus, 
cargo, dent, charge, favor, size, etc. 

7 to 37 are reading-lessons with exercises in 
Phonic and Alphabetic Spelling. 





J. H. BUTLER & CO., | NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISH’G CO. 


723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 














For circular or information, address F. B. Syow, 





LATEST! CHEAPEST! BEST! 


IVIITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE IVEAPS, 


~ 


EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 
Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheapness. 


IL-SMALL SERIES. 


JOMPRISING 
1. The Hemispheres, size, 24 x 28 in. | 5, Europe, - size, 24 x 28 in. 
2, North America “ 24x28 in. | 6 Asia, . . . . . “© 24x 28 in. 
3. United States, Double sie, 28x48 in. | 7, Africa, . . . . “ 24x28 in. 
4, South America, size, 24 x 28 in 


WITH OR WITHOUT NAMES. ON ROLLERS. 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


A Key gratis with each Set. The lowest-priced Wall Maps published. 


IIl-LARGE SERIES. 





1, The Hemispheres, size, 50x63 in. | 6, Europ, .. . . “ 50x 63 in. 
2. North America, © 86x63 in. | G@ Alan... .. * GSx63 in. 
3. The United States, “ 49x74 in. | 7. Africa, . . ° . “ 54x63 in. 
4, South America, “ 52x 63 in. 


WITHOUT NAMES. 
Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 


A Key gratis with each Set. 


Adires = J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


ON ROLLERS. 


~ 


a i THE NORMAL TEACHED : 








Nov. 20, 1879. 
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_ (TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


F WANTED, 
By an experienced Teacher, rt of a Normal 
School, and recently a student at Wellesley College, 
a position as Teacher in a High School or Seminary. 
Address Box 9, Millers Falls, Mass. 245 tf 


UTHORS, CORRESPONDENTS, CONTRIBUTORS, &c., 

wanted for aps wg: and 44 salaried positions. 
MSS. immediate ; placed, if available to any publisher. 
Correspondence invited. “ATHENAUM BUREAU OF 
LITERATURE,” 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 243 c 

















~ Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. 


Desire to secure the services of a few gentlemen or 
ladies to bring to the attention of educators in New- 
England, 


A New and Valuable Work 


on the Continent of *¢ Europe,” combining Geogra- 
phy, History, and full details of the customs and habits 
of the various people, profusely illustrated. 


For particulars address 
A. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. 








243 tf 
TEAC Ml ERS ! You can make from $25 to 
$100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 


This book needs no Endoraement.—Dr. PaumeEn. 


AGENTS WANTED D R= 
To 
: VmnT 


FOR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


BOOK ACCENTS, 


Send for circulars explaining our 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANVASSING. 


Agents have wonderful success. 100 subscrib- 
ers to 1000 inhabitants. Our publications are 
standard, Address, 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


41, 43 & 45 Shetucket 8t., Norwich, Conn. 








240 tf 
“We A, pay 3! READ T HI per 


A month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions, We mean what we say. Sample Free. 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


Women Wanted 


As Agents for our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 











Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times. 


Good Commissions or Large Premiums 
OFFERED. 


Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
f. board Designs, Bible 
== Studies, Concert Ex- 
= ercises, and Prayer- 

> Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
Vincent,D.D. ~—— 
. : $1.75 by mail. Im- 
mensely popular. A singléagent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. KE. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


« Normal Question Book? 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agent« Wanted for the Normal Question 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS, 

Write for Terms and full particulars. 

238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind, 


Methods of Teaching. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wi 
#n Introduction by Prof. E>wARps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Aookenian, &e. 
ie ln oi 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


L TRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
J. M, Greeory, LL.D., t. 


os WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGounN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
" ULBERT. 








LLINOIS INDUS 
Champaign, Ill. 














catalogue, etc., addreas the Prest., Cc. B 
_ MARI E T TA COL LEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 














PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RvuGGLES, Hanover, N H. 202 








ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
STON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROB’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof, C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
. Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


LE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course os | 














ears. 
, two 
dress 
214 zz 


'A 
Veet uate course (for degree of D. C. L. 
Say all term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 




















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 Zz 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitu, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


" cceata teases: = STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for # 1 classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


- TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 

















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


97 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 





For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS8s, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 





FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Bquare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SreAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs, 


Moe" Wonoes STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 











AT WoROESTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed's Ferry, N. H 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM OrnovuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 
PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 periten St., 
Boston. C ’ tific, Business, Military. The 
‘erent departments, Kindergarten, ry, and 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
inallsectionsof Upper Department. Il 
Barre, Vt. A first-class 
expenses moderate. 
cipal. 80zz 


























ODDARD SEMINARY, 
School for both sexes. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 





] Genta og” Ran Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEB,A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address RENJ. F. MILvs. A.M.. Principal. 


ERMAN. An educated German pen = receives a 
G limited number of studious persons wis ~ yma 
on and constant practice in German, wii ge 
in French, Italian, Piano, 8 

Address ANTO 











instruction 
Harmony, if desired. NIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, rd, Mass. 206 2% 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


6, | - 


PREPARATORY. 
aay MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
{7 Mass. C. B. Meroaxr, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTO WN(PA,) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
< Preparatory Schools. W. H. SOHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 











| eh 4 VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. Fuiuer, Principal. 70 az 3 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Massa, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 














Publishers. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Someare Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the lit le ones, 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secw/ar, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
—— and price-list free to any teachers or agenta 
sending us their address, 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact'g Pubds., 
Established 1830. (218 tf] Boston, Mass, 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LAURA'S ASPIRATIONS ; or, The Next Thing. By 
25 








E. B. Houuis. 16mo -25. 

Teaching that “ doing well the duties which lie near- 
est to us, is the key to a useful life.” 

SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van- 
ity Fair. By C. F. GuERNsEY. 16mo $1.25, 
THE SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. By Rev. E. A. 
RAND. 16mo - $1.00, 
Full of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land. 
ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 

Teaching how to invest profitably and pleasantly 

the ‘odd moments ”’ of life cts. 
RECORDS OF THE DO-WITHOUT SOCIETY. 

An excellent illustration of the good which can be 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make self-denial 
the basis of benevolence. All “ sewing-circles ”’ 
should have this book $1.00. 


AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St. Phila. No. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
240 G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 





By A. H. CRAIG. 
Important and Practical Ques- 
() () tiens clearly answered, compiled 
of Study as used in onr Common 
ou end Migh Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 
tar" CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
from Twelve different Branches 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day, It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the v best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining ——— for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in Jarge clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
poaker can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers, The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It'is just such a magazine as all intel- 

ent and cultivated people would like to placé in the 
cents of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 














pene —— = 
Just Ready for Boys and Girls. 


JOHNNY'S DISCOVERIES. 
By ADAM Stwin. Illustrated. Three vols. Quarto, 
chromo board covers, 60 cts, each. 
At Home. 
Iu the Mountains. 
By Sea and Shore. 
Philosophy and Science as children like it. 
NATURAL HISTORY STORIES. 
Four hundred illustrations. Three vols. 
chromo board covers, 75 cts, each. 
Water Wonders, 
On Four Feet. 
Winged Wonders. 
Good books for home Kindergarten teachers. 
CHRISTMAS PIE. 
By EvLA M. BAKER. Illust. with six drawings by 
Miss Lathbury. Large 16mo, extra cl. binding. $1.50. 
A most delighful story-book for grown-up girls. 


245 tf KE. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


‘BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 00., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Deposit 
OeeeOR tHe” | Educational Goods 
AND 


Educational Publications 
9 sae ” 
Cowperthwalt & Co., Teachers’ “Wants 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 
CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 
= s 
Interlinear Classics. 
TT ta AO, UIE Oe PTS TL a TT SS 


LATIN. — Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicere, 
Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy,.... $23.25. 
GREEK. — Homer's Eliad, Gospel St. John, 


and Xenophon’s Auabasis ....92.7 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Quarto, 


Send ‘tor terms 


and circulars. islet ssitiiidieedlh meted 
JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp 8t., NEW YORK, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kuight’s History of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 
Macaulay's Hist. of England, 5 “ ¢ 

BRollin’s Ancient History, 4 4 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives ° ° . 8 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, . 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histery, 1% 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text- Books. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkltaund’s Short History of France. 

Jeordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


234 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, “(ncn A 
9 Have Just lssued 

Church History Stories, By Emma Lesire. 12mo, 
jeach $1.50, 3 new volumes, illustrated and bouud to 
match the former volumes: 

CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 

MARGARETHE, A Tale of the 16th Century, 

CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 

Mordecal’s Tenants, By Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 
Illus., 16mo, 75 cts, 

The Young Folks of Renfrew, By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Illus., l6mo, $1.00. 


- -D, VAN NOSTRAND, __ 
23 Murray St., New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. ‘ 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I; WITH OTHER POEMS, By Taxovore 


TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie, 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuarp A. PrRoc- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Lonere.- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, el., full gilt; $5, 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 








GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages i2mo. 





Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each, 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
4 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


OBINSONEIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Xquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to ee school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
50 cts, and 25 cts., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. p. Endorsed b: 
nal. J.W. RoBInson, Author, etc., 64 Federal 


GIOBES. fatetena "Hi rare A 0. Foe 








Send for 
‘i, ee 








RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 


Before selecting 
holar’s Weekly, and The 


"REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


our Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 
iodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


R d, and in every way made better than ever. 
‘ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


‘366 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


S77 Sutite tres.” sukw& 06. Auzusta, Me, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X.—No. 18. 


—$—— 








Publishers. 


Ginn & Heath’s New Books. 








D. APPLETON & OO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, 


Live Teachers cannot afford to be without 


Appleton’s Readers. 


They are worth a hundred times their cost in showing Wheele 


HOW TO TEACH. 


The system is clearly developed, and can be easily | Sheldon’s Short 


used by the ordinary teacher. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
245 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York. 


. , Intr. Price 

Hudson’s new edition (cloth) of on ‘ ‘$ m4 
‘“ ‘“s “ “ Macheth,..... .45 
“ “ “ “ kl Lear,.--- .45 
“ “ “ “ Julius Caesar, .45 
“ “ “ “s Mer. of Venice, .45 
“ “ “ “ The Tempest, .45 


Byerly’s Elements of Disiedetie! Copeutns, ws se 


Sprague’s Milton’s Paradise Lost and Lycidas,.. .45 
Peirce’s Smaller Four-Place Tables of Logarithms, .48 
r’s Plane and Spherical Trig’y, with Tables, .75 


Ye See 
tax of Moods in Greek & Latin, .28 
rman Grammar,.............. .56 
Eichberg’s Girl’s High School Music Reader,..... 1.00 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
245 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


= Shakespeare 








J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOPT THE BEST. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and Spellers. 


Intr. Exch. 
. 08 


13 


New American First Reader, ° ‘ 
: ‘20 


New American Second Reader, . 
New American Third Reader, 
New American Fourth Reader, 
New American Fifth Reader, . ° d 
Reader, 1,00 
4 


Sskki 


New American ol 
New American peller, . . . 
New American Pronouncing Speller, - 20 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
244 b Providence, R. I. 


A.S. BARNES & Co. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Boots, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. free for Teachers. A liberal 
Clubs and Agents. 
ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 11% William 8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HM. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


Bees 








Labbertons Historical Series. 


Brooks’ cs. 
wees” English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 


Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Peeonery. 
Hay'’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 


Publishers. 150 xa 
OLAREK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’| Beaders; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French sy 2 

Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 





lish and ms in English; 
—_— and My 5 
enderson’s Test-W in Eng. oy ee. 


gh Le my 8d F,, te be nt he “9 


628 and-630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

















MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American iden ewer sian) 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. paccmee 





ER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Fifteen volumes now ready: The Tempest, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Winter's 
Tale, Richard Il., Henry V., Henry Vill., Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Owsar, Macbeth, Hamiet, and Othello. 
King John is in press. 

From EDW. A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “ Shake 
apeartan Grammar.”’ —‘“‘I have not seen any edition 
that compresses so much necessary info! jon into 
so small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—need- 
less repetition, su uous explanation, and unscholar- 
like ignoring of difficulties.” 

From Pror. EDWD. DOWDEN, LL.D., of Univ. of 
Dublin, author of “ Shakapere: His Mind and Art’’.— 
“Tincline to think that no edition is likely to be so 
useful for school and home reading as yours.” 

For copies for examination, and roe for introduc- 


tion, ad A. ©. STOOKIN, -. New. ep 
245 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, 88. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Seicsiry comic 
ow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. With Bi hhical Sketches, and Notes 
—— the historical and personal allusions. 16mo, 


pages. $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young persons for the best Ameri- 
ican poetry, and for literature. 

say” ~ Correspondence with Teachers invited, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 0O0., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW WORK, 








PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON 
14 Milk Street, Beston. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & co., 
36 BOSTON. 


Bromfield St., 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By Weester WELLS, of Boston University. 





CINCINNATI, Ly a a fag £7 CHICAGO 
The Inductive Series of thmetic. — By 


‘m. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal 
Taiee Heo Yen. This series embraces a 
in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in ‘method of instruction. 
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| POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
i| Publishers of 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 


Shaw’s Ley Literature. 
Lessing’s tline of U. S. Mistery. 
PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
Hills Elem. ef Bheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. UNC 
eg 8 





$5 and 37 Park PI, New York. 
fo tom Dom aoe’ phy 4 Course 
Bartholome we Dra 4 


Dinsmore’s Graded 

Greene’s Graded Grammar 
Pattersen’s Complete C Beooks. 
Catalogues, etc., Correspondence solicited. 


_[ Invite attention to the following Educationa! Works 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. , Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA, 


published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO.S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Miuxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 00 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, e 
CLeckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational 


Catalogue sent free on ication. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, Now York 








Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo;cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





PUBLISH 
Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
“ce sé end 6é 


“6 “6 Third “<“ 

‘6 ‘6 Fourth “« 

“ “ Fifth “6 
BRaub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

66 Complete ‘6 


Backwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 
66 Comprehensive ‘‘ (new), 

Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderherst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Bhetoric. 

Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ta” Descriptive Catalogue seat on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucationat PuBLISHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 


eer supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 





Drawing Materials. 


and 8. and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1552s 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Franklin Arithmetics, 

BY Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
h-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 





ures. Seaver & 
Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meee | the recei 
Walton. and Colleges, $2.80. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New Poommete, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’'s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONG SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail....... Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, : 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 











THOS. NELSON & SON, Sample by Mail...........-Thirty Cents. 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. |SONCS OF YALE. 
A History of English Literature. 16mo, Ccloth,.... +--+ +--+: $1.00. 
Cellier or ot ag eae By W.F.| address the Publishers, as above. 223 
History of England. ’ 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. . $3.50. oe P . P UTNAM 8 SONS onx 


| Hart’s German Classics for Students. 


(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


From the of the Christian Era till the| T#¢ eneare cience Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
Present Tim Colli The Advanced Se Series (18 vols. 1.26 
cloth “ av ¥. ¥. ee, LL.D. 12me, Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. 0°. 4.50 

eres 2 Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy,(mewed.) 5.00 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.265 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetica, and Logic, 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 





HAVE IN PRESS 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

In the Eaton and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. Stonx, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mase. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 

THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 

By W. 8S. TILDEN. For Ungraded and Graded 
Schools. Sent for examination for 30c. 

KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 


Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 





ms| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


The Amextenn Bvowles eo wal Rag} use ioury’. Geo phies. 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. <a ‘ ’ a ee ee 


rs, EE ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A » Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools | DeVere’s French Series. 


(4) 155 cz 





Rice & Johnson’s Calculus. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
FOUNDED ON THE 
METHOD OF RATES OR FLUXIONS, 


With Numerous Mlustrative Examples. 
Pror. I. M. RICE 


By 
Head of Depart. of Applied Math. at U.S. Naval Acad. 
AND 
PRor.W.W. JOHNSON, St.John’ s Col., Annapolis, Md. 


1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 


author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’! Tables,ete. - - copy for examination with reference to introduc- 


be Te ne Professors or Teachers, on 
of $2.34. Net price to Scientific Schools 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 





Correspondence solicited. 223 


242 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





Publishers of the 


Muster Spouse: 
's ers, 
bag h wi Arithmetice 
ectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 








; 
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; 





155m A. © MANBON, 82 Bibmiiald BE, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


Venable’s U. 8. History, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 


Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews'’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’'s Rhetoric, 
m= Mor and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND 
ANY OTHER SERIES es 


3H Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 





